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NoT many years ago, there lived in the outskirts of 
a certain village of the New World, a wise man and 
a fool. There were plenty more of each of these 
classes among the inhabitants, but these two were 
pre-eminent in their way. The great leading maxim 
of one was, never to put of till to-morrow what could 
be done to-day; that of the other, never to do to-day 
what could be put off till to-morrow. They had, how- 
ever, pretty much the same opinion of each other. 
The wise man despised the fool because he never 
took time by the forelock ; and the fool contemned 
the wise man for not letting the old gentleman pass 
on, that he might see what was behind him. The 
name of the sage was Solomon, the appropriate ap- 
pellation of all wise men; and that of the simpleton, 
Ninny, or Squire Ninny, as he was called by his 
neighbors. They equally valued themselves on their 
wisdom, and were accustomed to meet together often ; 
sometimes by accident, at others by design ; on which 
occasions they seldom failed to enter into discussions 
which always confirmed each in his own theory more 
obstinately than before, At parting, nothing was more 
usual than for Solomon to predict that Squire Ninny 
would always lose the race by lagging behind till it 
was too late to enter at the starting-pole; and for the 
Squire to retort by foretelling that his wise neighbor 
would meet with the same catastrophe by tiring out 
his horse in his haste to be there too soon. 

‘Why don’t you,” said Solomon, ‘‘ why don’t you 
learn wisdom from the birds, which are out by day- 
light in the morning, taking time by the forelock, and 


catching insects and worms for their breakfast ?” 
27 





“ Thank you,” replied the squire ; ‘‘I learn wisdom 
from the fate of the insects and worms, which might 
escape being devoured, perhaps, if they did not take 
time by the forelock, and venture out so early.” 

** Plague take thee for a fool!’ muttered the wise 
man. 

“ Deuce take thee for an ass!’ quoth the fool. 

And away they went their different ways; one to 
do all that was possible, the other to do nothing but 
what he was obliged to perform. It is singular 
enough—or rather it would be, were it not so com- 
mon—that both these persons were entirely con- 
vinced, not only that they were right in the great 
maxim each had adopted, but that it was the result 
of reason and reflection, sanctioned by experience. 
Now, the fact is, it was no such thing. Nature had 
made one headlong and impatient; the other, lazy 
and deliberative—and they only followed their des- 
tiny. Even when boys, Solomon always ate his egg 
raw, because he could not wait its boiling; while 
Squire Ninny suffered it to boil as hard as a bullet, 
for sheer lack of energy to take off the skillet. In 
short, one could not bear to be idle, the other to be busy. 

These two worthy people were nearly of the same 
age, that is to say, some fifty years. One a married 
man, with a family, the other a bachelor. Solomon 
had taken time by the forelock, and wedded a shrew, 
solely because he did not choose to put off till to- 
morrow what could be done to-day; while Squire 
Ninny stuck close to his favorite maxim, which not 
exactly suiting the meridian of female vivacity, he 
somehow or other uniformly missed his mark, simply 
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because the bird flew away before he could take aim. 
Some married, some died, and some waited so long 
for the squire to make up his mind, that they slipped 
down the hill of life before they became aware they 
had reached the top, and notwithstanding all their 
exertions were never able to recover their lost 
ground. In the mean time, the family of Solomons 
increased and multiplied, to the great satisfaction of 
the father, who never failed to crow over the squire, 
and, whenever they met, commiserate the fate of a 
poor forlorn bachelor, without a companion, a solace 
to his cares, a domestic fireside, or children to com- 
fort him in his old age, and carry down his name to 
future generations. 

‘¢ Never mind,” answered the squire, ‘‘ there should 
always be at least one bachelor in a family to take 
care ¢f the children of those who have married in 
too great a hurry.” 

The squire had heard that Solomon’s wife combed 
his hair sometimes, for the town was too little to 
contain a great secret, and, like a pistol, always 
went off*with a great report when overcharged. 
On these occasions they would separate mutually 
pitying each other—Solomon, to worry himself for 
something to do; the squire, to smoke his pipe and 
ponder on the expediency of putting off something 
till to-morrow. 

Both followed the business of farming, that noble 
profession, which, upon the whole, is perhaps more 
favorable to human happiness and virtue than any 
other to which*man becomes the slave. As may be 
supposed, each carried his favorite maxim into prac- 
tice in this their daily occupation. Solomon was 
always beforehand with his neighbors; the squire 
represented the last spark of the burnt paper, and 
lingered till all the congregation departed. Yet, 
somehow or other, at the end of a few years, the 
account was pretty square between the wise mau 
and the fool. One season the squire’s whcst was 
destroyed by the Hessian fly, because it was planted 
too late, and came up so tender in the spring that the 
insect preferred it to that of all his neighbors. 

“Did n’t I tell you so?” said Solomon; ‘‘ next time 
I suppose you will take time by the forelock, and fol- 
low the wise maxim of never putting off till to-mor- 
row what you can do to-day.” 

The following year the squire had his revenge. 
He had as usual planted after every body else, and 
Solomon was still more beforehand, having the exam- 
ple of the last year before him. The winter set in se- 
verely, but scarcely any snow fell; the seed that had 
been early-sown, and sprung up in the autumn, was 
scathed by the bitter blasts and nipping frosts, while 
that of the squire not having sprouted, escaped scot 
free, came up blithely in the spring, and produced a 
noble harvest, 

‘Didn't I tell you so?” said he to Solomon; 
‘next time take my advice, and adopt the wise 
maxim of never doing to-day what you can put off 
till to-morrow.” 

Solomon said nothing. He thought the squire as 
great a fool as ever ; but there is no arguing against 
what turns out well. 








One day, the squire and Solomon had arranged to 
attend a meeting some few miles from town, which 
had been called by some public spirited busy bodies, 
who wanted better bread than can be made of wheat, 
and to improve their property at the expense of their 
neighbors. Solomon, of course, called before his 
time, and, equaily as matter of course, the squire was 
not ready. 

‘Don’t you see,” cried the former, “there is a 
thunder-shower rising behind the mountain? It will 
rain in less than an hour.” : 

“Well, let it rain,” said the other; “it is very 
much wanted, and besides, my good friend, I can’t 
prevent it by being in a hurry.” 

‘*Pshaw!” exclaimed Solomon, and, out of all 
patience, spurred his steed and galloped away. 

Before the squire got fairly ready, and by the time 
the other was half way to the place of meeting, he 
was overtaken by a pelting shower that in an instant 
wet him to the skin, and what was worse, there was 
no meeting, all the public spirited gentlemen being 
kept away by the prospect of a shower. 

** Well,” said Solomon, rather gruffly, on his next 
meeting with the squire, ‘‘I got finely peppered by 
waiting for you.” 

“You mean by not waiting for me,” replied the 
other, very coolly. 

**Pooh! I mean no such thing—I mean precisely 
what I said. If you had not been behindhand, as 
you always are, I should have escaped a ducking.” 

““ Yes—and if you had not been beforehand, as 
you always are, it would have come to just the same 
thing. But how did matters go on at the meeting?” 

*« There was nobody there,’”’ said Solomon, rather 
sheepishly. 

“Then, after all, you got a wet jacket for no- 
thing ?” 

**'Yes—but then I had the satisfaction of being 
there in time.” 

** And of being wet to the skin—while I had the 
satisfaction of staying at home, and being as dry asa 
biscuit. What a pity you are always in such a hurry, 
my good friend.” 

**Pooh! it would be well if you were sometimes 
in a hurry, too, Didn’t you lose the opportunity of 
buying old Martin’s farm by coming after the sale 
was over?” 

“To be sure I did—and did it not ruin the pur- 
chaser? Did n’t some of your public spirited friends, 
and be hanged to them, get a turnpike made quite in 
another direction, and draw off all the business from 
the store, which was worth more than the land?” 

‘*Hum—and didn’t you lose your passage in the 
stage to New York, and get nonsuited in a trial, 
which had cost you more than a hundred dollars?” 

“To be sure I did—and was it not the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to me, for the stage broke 
down on the way, killing two passengers, besides 
breaking the bones of all the rest? and my lawsuit 
never cost me a dollar afterward, for I let it die a 
natural death.” 

** And didn’t you lose the opportunity of marrying 
Squire Silly’s sister, who had ten thousand dollars 
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in the Swindleburg Bank, by fixing the time of the 
wedding, and then, according to your wise maxim, 
putting off till to-morrow what you should do to- 
day 92 

«Yes! and didn’t the bank blew up, the cashier 
run away to Texas, and the directors quarrel about 
whose fault it was, till the public thought they were 
all rogues together? And didn’t the squire’s sister 
turn out as great a scold as—as—the wives of some 
folks whose names I will not mention ?” 

“Pooh! pshaw! you have wasted more time by 
being too late than—” 

‘‘ Not more than you have by being too early, and 
thus being obliged to wait for every body. The 
world has always dragged me along, because I have 
kept behind; while you have worried your life out 
in trying to pull it after you. You put me in mind of 
a pair of horses of mine, One isa quiet, sober crea- 
ture, the other a fellow that never thinks he can get 
on fast enough, and always pulls horse, plough and 
all after him. The consequence is, one is like me, 
as plump as a partridge—the other skin and bones, 
just like you.” 

‘‘Pish! every body calls you a fool, squire!” 

‘‘ And youa wise man. The difference is, that I 
walk quietly and moderately behind Old Time, who 
never interferes with my loitering; while you take 
him by the beard, and often get a cut of his scythe 
for your pains.” 

The conversation here ended, and the wise man 
and the fool parted, as heretofore, without either 
being a convert to the maxims of the other. 

The truth is, neither of them was entirely satisfied 
with the course he had adopted. Solomon so often 
found by experience that he might better have left 
undone many things he had done; and the squire had 
so frequently suffered by leaving things undone which 
ought to have been done, that in their hearts they mu- 
tually admired and envied each other. But they had 
so long pursued the path of direct contrast, and had 
so many discussions as to the advantages of the route 
each had chosen—that pride now supplied the place 
of conviction, and they continued to become only 
more obstinate as they advanced in years. 

It is remarkable enough, that notwithstanding the 
Opposite ways they took, to woo her good graces, 
they continued equally the favorites of Fortune, who 
not unfrequently, in a fit of female caprice, is caught 
by neglect, rather than importunity. Indeed, if we 
look steadily around us, and watch her ever whirl- 
ing wheel, we shall not fail of perceiving that quite 
as many fortunes are lost by grasping, overweening 
Avarice stretching his withered hands to snatch at 
the shadow while the substance escapes him, as by 
the most reckless prodigality, or the most careless 
disregard of the maxims of prudence. Solomon was 
not, however, a miser, though by no means insensi- 
ble to that secret, never-failing source of delight 
arising from the consciousness of perpetual accumu- 
lation, which, were it not for the fortunate discovery 
of the bump of acquisitiveness, might otherwise puz- 
zle the philosophers. As to the squire, he, too, had 
a sneaking kindness for the root of all evil; and 





although he took special little care to grub it up, 
somehow or other continued to keep pace with 
his rival in wealth, while he was always behind- 
hand in time. In this process, however, he only 
furnished another example of that great truth which 
every body acknowledges, and nobody acts upon. 
He found, to his surprise, that his happiness by no 
means kept pace with his money. On the contrary, 
the acquisition of wealth only conjured up a new 
want. He had no child to inherit his property, and 
his relatives were not only distant in blood, but 
space. He had, in truth, often thought of writing to 
a second cousin, of whom he had accidentally heard 
favorable accounts, and who he knew had several 
daughters, with a view of requesting him to send one 
of them to take care of his household, and minister to 
his growing infirmities. It is often thus with man. 
The hardened unbeliever through youth and man- 
hood frequently, when old age brings him nigher to 
that dread hour which is to decide the great question 
of extinction or immortality, crouches at the shrine 
of the Being he has hitherto defied; and so, too, 
the sturdy old bachelor, when his infirmities thickly 
beset him, when hireling services become irksome, 
solitude misery, and affection a want of the heart, 
calls to his aid some gentle spirit of love, and installs 
her in his house as a beneficent divinity he has hith- 
erto neglected or despised. 

The squire had, however, put off his letter to-day 
because he could write it to-morrow, and it is some- 
what questionable whether it would ever have been 
written, had not some occasion arisen to call him to 
a visit at some little distance, where resided a worthy 
old man, a martyr to the rheumatism. Here he be- 
held the beautiful and affecting relation between 
father and daughter exemplified in a manner that 
deeply touched his heart. The mother had been 
long dead, but the daughter more than supplied her 
loss, for the tie between husband and wife is but 
artificial, while that which unites parent and child, 
not only springs from the living fountain of nature, 
but is rivetted by a thousand recollections of kind- 
ness on one hand, gratitude on the other. Filial and 
parental love are the fruit of the natural tree, on 
which conjugal affection is only engrafted. No 
parent can ever replace a lost child, but there are 
millions of proofs how easy it is to forget a deceased 
wife or husband. There is less of selfishness in 
filial and parental love, than in any other feeling of 
the human heart, not excepting that of piety. When 
the squire saw with what tender, duteous devotion 
this amiable daughter administered to the infirmities 
and sufferings of her parent, and with what submis- 
sive patience, what gentle forbearance she bore the 
oceasional expressions of impatience or dissatisfac- 
tion wrung from him by his agony, he could not help 
contrasting the spectacle with his own fireside, where 
no ministering angel ever soothed his pains, and he 
determined at once to send for his relative that very 
day. When, however, he got home, he felt so fa- 
tigued, that, upon the whole, he concluded to put it 
off till to-morrow. 

Shortly afterward, he met his friend Solomon, 
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who seemed in great dudgeon, having just had his 
head combed by his wife. He was in that state of 
fermentation when the feelings require a vent, and 
when, if the bung-hole is not freed, the barrel must 
explode. He accordingly opened his -heart to the 
squire, lamented the perverse ili nature of his help- 
mate, and concluded by exclaiming— 

** Ah! squire, I wish I had followed your maxim 
of putting off things till to-morrow, and not married 
in such a hurry.” 

The squire, who, to tell the truth, was so taken up 
with the thought of the kind-hearted daughter minis- 
tering to the infirmities of her parent, and his own 
forlorn state, that he had paid little attention to the 
complaint of his friend, answered him accordingly— 

“ Aye—yes—you are quite right, my friend; I 
wish I had taken time by the forelock, and not con- 
sidered ‘so very long about choosing a wife.” 

Solomon was so tickled with this unexpected 
acknowledgment, that he forgot his own private 
griefs, and exclaimed with great glee— 

“Well—I am glad you have come round to my 
maxim at last.” 

“Not I!” said the squire—‘‘ you have come round 
to mine.” 

‘*No such thing, sir, you have come round to 
mine. Didn’t you just now acknowledge your re- 
grets that you had not taken time by the forelock, 
and not considered so long about getting married? 
Answer me that, sir.” 

‘‘ And didn’t you just now express your sorrow 
that you had not followed my example, and not 
married in such a hurry? Answer me that, sir.” 

Neither could deny the assertions of the other, nor 
was either inclined to give up a long cherished opin- 
ion on a subject they had been discussing for the last 
thirty years. The consequence was, this first coin- 
cidence produced an argument which ended in each 
one retracting his concession, and they parted worse 
friends than they ever had been before, one grum- 
bling out— 

‘* What an obstinate old blockhead !” 

The other— 

‘* What a conceited, superannuated fool!” 

In good time the damsel the squire had sent for, to 
minister to his growing infirmities, arrived. Her 
name was Fanny Holliday. She was about seven- 
teen, with hazel eyes, a pretty figure, and a mild, 
agreeable countenance. In short, though not beauti- 
ful, she was altogether a pleasing subject of contem- 
plation for a young man who had nothing else to 
think about. The squire received her graciously, but 
was somewhat affronted at seeing that for the first 
few days she seemed rather melancholy, and her 
eyes sometimes red with weeping. This he thought 
very ungrateful in one whom he intended for his heir- 
ess; and, upon the whole, he wished he had consi- 
dered a little longer before he took such a decisive 
step, which he considered almost equal to. marrying 
outright. In the course of a month, however, Fanny 
got over her fit of home-sickness, and resumed her 
natural cheerfulness. She grew accustomed to look 
up to the squire as her protector and parent, and by 


degrees became easy and familiar in his company: 
She had been used to take turns with her sisters in 
housekeeping, according to a good old custom which 
has been somewhat impaired by the progress of the 
age, and the development of the human mind; and 
the squire soon began to feel that mysterious influ- 
ence which the eye of a prudent, careful mistress 
exercises Over her own proper dominion, the domes- 
tic circle. Fanny had never attended lectures on 
anatomy, physiology, or any other of the numerous 
family of ologies; nor had her head turned topsy- 
turvy by those pestiferous declamations on the tights 
of women, which in these, our days, draw such 
numerous and approving audiences. The town she 
resided in had been indeed visited by one of these 
disciples of insubordination, and Fanny was sorely 
tempted by a Blue Stocking to attend one of them; 
but she only laughed, and said in a voice as soft as 
an echo— 

‘Good gracious! what do we women want? 
Don’t we rule the hearts of men, and don’t the heart 
rule every thing else? For my part, I am satisfied 
with this—but you may go if you please, and learn 
how to govern kingdoms.” 

The Blue Stocking gave her a look that turned all 
the cider in the cellar sour, and Fanny skipped away 
with a heart as light as a feather, humming a blithe- 
some song. She was a sensible, sweet tempered 
girl, and if the squire had known all, he would have 
stuck still closer to his old maxim of never doing to- 
day what can be put off till to-morrow, for his salu- 
tary delay in writing had saved him from the adop- 
tion of Fanny’s eldest sister, a tumultuous sort of 
lady, who fortunately married in the interim. The 
old gentleman fell ill, a few months after Fanny’s 
arrival, and it was then that he congratulated himself 
on his happy selection. Most people are sufficiently 
irritable and troublesome when sick; but a hale, 
hearty old bachelor, who has never been broke in, 
is the quintessence of a refractory patient. “The 
squire’s maxim did not at all apply to his present 
case, and never man was so impatient to get rid of 
his pain off-hand, instead of postponing it to another 
time. 

‘‘ My dear father,” so Fanny called him, ‘‘ my dear 
father, have a little patience—the doctor says you 
will be better to-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow—d—n to-morrow—and the doctor, 
too. He’s always insisting on my taking physic to- 
day, and putting off getting well till to-morrow. I 
never saw such a pedantic, pragmatical blockhead 
in all my life. Oh! this infernal pain! Oh!—upon 
my word, Miss Fanny, you seem mighiy easy all 
this time! Why the d—I! don’t you get out of pa- 
tience, like me? You have no more feeling than a 
dead pig!” 

What an odious comparison for the prettiest girl 
in a hundred miles round. It was enough to make a 
saint angry. But Fanny soon soothed the testy squire 
into a better frame of mind. The very manner in 
which she smoothed his pillow, carried with it a 
mysterious influence over his fretted mind; and her 





soft low voice giving utterance to words of unaflected 
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sympathy cooed him to acquiescence, if not repose. 
There was nothing officious or intrusive in her atten- 
tions, and the squire more than once thought to him- 
self— 

‘‘ There is nothing interested in Fanny—I can see 
that with half an eye. It is all good, unaffected ten- 
derness of heart, without one single thought about 
herself. What a lucky man was I, not to delay my 
letter any longer; and how different she is from that 
diabolical old nurse Mrs. Goggin, who always used 
to keep up my spirits by raising ghosts, and telling 
me ofall the deaths in fifty miles round. I’m de- 
termined to make my will as soon as I am well 
enough, and leave her every shilling I’m worth.” 

The good squire recovered in time, but did not 
make his will. He gathered himself together seve- 
ral times, but could never make up his mind whether 
to begin in the good old solemn siyle, ‘‘ In the name 
of God, I, Hereules Ninny, being of sound mind,” 
&c., or in the flippant slip-slop phrase which was 
then becoming fashionable, and has in all probability 
aided in producing that want of reverence to the 
will of the dead, now become as common as it is 
disgraceful. 

Let us now see what has become of Solomon, the 
wise. Though the last bout between him and the 
squire ended in the manner before related, it did not 
produce any permanent rupture. They had been dif- 
fering all their lives, and the habit had softened the 
effect of contradiction in both. Solomon was hasty, 
but not ill-natured; and when he heard of Fanny’s 
arrival, paid her a visit, accompanied by his son, a 
clever young fellow, about nineteen or twenty years 
old. He did not ask his wife to go with them, partly 
because he knew she would not go, and partly be- 
cause he thought her room rather better than her 
company. He took Gideon, as he was called, there 
occasionally afterward to see the squire during his 
illness, and one day, on their return, opened his bat- 
tery upon him, as follows: 

‘« That seems a nice girl the squire has adopted.” 

‘“‘ Very,” replied his son. 

‘* She ll have a nice fortune, too. The squire, to 
my certain knowledge, is a warm fellow—though 
how he made his money, I can’t conceive, in a man 
with such ridiculous notions of putting off every 
thing—and he told me just now he intended to leave 
her all he is worth.” 

‘“‘ Did he ?”’ said Gideon. 

“Why, Gid—are you asleep ?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘* Then why don’t you say something ?”’ 

‘“‘ Because I’ve nothing to say, sir.” 

‘““ Well, boy—I have made up my mind—in fact, I 
made it up as soon as I heard the girl was sent for— 
Gid, you must court Fanny, and marry her—or rather, 
you must marry, and court her afterwards.” 

‘* What, right off, sir?” 

“ Yes, right off the reel. You know my maxim, 
never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
You shall go this very evening, and offer yourself.” 

“ This evening, sir!’ exclaimed Gideon, in great 
alarm. 
21* 





‘* Yes, boy, this very evening. How do we know 
what will happen between the going down and rising 
of the sun ?” 

** Just as much as we know what will happen be- 
tween this and sunset, or between this moment and 
the next, I believe, sir.” 

‘You do—do you? Well, there is some truth, 
after all, in what you say, but that don’t prove it is 
not wise to take time by the forelock. So I insist 
that you go this. very evening, and offer yourself.” 

‘‘ But, sir, I have hardly spoken ten words to her 
since she came here. You know she has been al- 
ways engaged in nursing the squire of late, and be- 
fore that, I—I—somehow or other, I could not mus- 
ter courage to look at her, except when her face was 
turned the other way.” 

‘** What a gander you are, Gid?. Why, I married 
your mother after only two meetings, and one of these 
was at a funeral.” 

Solomon began this speech in a tone of triumph, 
but ended it with a sigh, perhaps on account of the 
person whose funeral he had attended, that being 
always a melancholy subject of recollection. The 
discussion continued all the way home, and ended in 
poor Gideon’s submission, as the alternative of a 
lasting breach between himself and his father. He 
by no means demurred to Fanny; on the contrary, 
he felt a decided preference for her. But his heart 
revolted at this precipitation, 

That evening he went on his mission of duty and 
love, with feelings that can only be realized by a 
man just going to be hanged. He felt the prepos- 
terous folly, the consummate impudence of the offer 
he was about to make, for he was a youth of sense 
and modesty. But he had been brought up at the feet 
of the Gamaliel, his father, who, like many honest 
men, made himself amends for his abject submission 
to a wife, by tyrannizing over his children. Solo- 
mon’s helpmate had the instinct of government about 
her, ‘and never interfered with his dominion over 
others, so long as he submitted to her own. 

If Gideon had only carried a satchel at his back, 
he might have passed for an overgrown truant, going 
to school with a reasonable expectation of being 
flogged. He stopped every minute to look at ‘no- 
thing, and went four times round the squire’s lot, be- 
fore he could find the house. As he was proceeding 
to the fifth circuit, he was recognized in the moon- 
light by the squire, who brought him to, and called 
him into his presence. People may talk of wild 
partridges and prairie wolves, but these are nothing 
to the skittishness of a modest young fellow, com- 
pelled tomake love on compulsion. If Solomon had 
only let his great enemy, Time, have his way, ten to 
one all would have happened just as he wished; but 
he brought his old maxim to bear on the castle Cupid 
was building, and demolished it before it was half 
finished. Gideon had already begun to have dreams 
and visions, and Fanny had more than once thought 
he was a handsome, well behaved, sensible young 
man, though they had, as poor Gideon said, hardly 
exchanged ten words. But folly is even worse than 
murder—it will not only out at last, but betray itself 
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the very first moment. There are sentiments and 
observations altogether above the capacity of a fool, 
as there are others totally beneath that of a man of 
sense. Fanny was, therefore, not altogether prema- 
ture in her conclusion. 

This evening, however, Gideon talked and acted 
in a manner that compelled her to believe she had 
altogether overrated his.capacity. He never asked 
a question, or answered, without making almost as 
many blunders as words; and he seemed to be talk- 
ing to all points of the compass, instead of the subject 
in hand. His actions were, if possible, worse than 
his words; he insisted on holding a skein of thread 
for Fanny to wind off, and attempted to snuff the 
candle with it. Being reminded of his blunder, he 
threw the skein into the fire, burnt his fingers in at- 
tempting its rescue, and finally presented himself be- 
fore her hplding out the snuffers, with a thumb in 
each of the rings, for her to wind off. 

** The old boy is in that fellow,” quoth the squire, 
who was half-dozing in his chair; ‘“‘he has either 
lost his senses, or never had any—I don’t know 
which.” 

Fanny was obliged to run out of the room, on pre- 
tence of getting another skein of thread, but in reality 
to laugh till she almost died. She soon, however, 
returned with a face as grave as a judge, and the 
squire just then bidding good-night, Gideon as savage 
as a tiger beleaguered in a jungle, determined to 
make one desperate plunge for life. The squire had 
hardly turned his back, when he seized Fanny’s hand, 
devoured it with kisses, declared his unquenchable 
love, and then stood with eyes wide open, staring as 
if in astonishment at his own jntrepidity. The young 
damsel was at first so fluttered at this unexpected 
assault, that she could do nothing but snatch away 
the hand with which she was sorely tempted to give 
him a sound box of the ear. But a few moments suf- 
ficed to rally all the modest dignity of her sex, and 
she replied to poor Gideon in words so scornful and in- 
dignant, that as she was afterward sorry for having 
uttered them, we will not rescue them from that ob- 
livion in which they have long since been buried. 
Gideon, who had expended all his powder in the as- 
sault, did not wait for the final denouement, but seiz- 
ing his hat, decamped without beat of drum, leaving 
Fanny in doubt whether she was most astonished, 
mortified, irritated, or disappointed at his prepos- 
terous conduct. 

It was some time before Gideon could make out 
to find the house of his fathér, whose first question 
was as to how he had sped in his wooing. 

*« Just as I expected and deserved, sir,’’ replied he, 
forgetting, in his vexation and mortification, that pro- 
found respect which he had ever preserved toward 
his father; ‘‘ just as I expected and deserved, sir. I 
was sent on a fool’s errand, and have returned a little 
wiser than I went, I hope.” 

**And pray, sir, what has your wisdom taught 
you?” 

‘*It has taught me, father, that in affairs of the 
heart, the heart alone should be consulted. Had you 
left the matter to time, as I wished—had you suffered 


me to follow my own feelings and judgment, which 
would have psompted me to try to win her affections 
by a course of quiet attentions, such as the most mo- 
dest woman might receive without a blush, and the 
most fastidious think not derogatory to their delicacy 
or their pride, I might have perhaps succeeded in 
time. But you, sir, took advantage of a sense of 
duty which I have, I hope, never violated, to urge, 
nay, to force me into a situation which will bring 
blushes to my cheek, and anguish to my heart, to the 
latest hour of my life.” 

“Phew!” whistled Solomon; ‘all moonshine! 
Try again, boy. Take time by the forelock, and go 
to her to-morrow morning. I insist upon it, sir, or 
you are no longer a son of mine.” 

‘* Father !”” replied Gideon, in accents of the deep- 
est, most solemn determination, ‘father, I have 
hitherto obeyed you in all things; often when both 
my wishes and my reason revolted at the nature of 
your commands, because you were my parent, and I 
felt I was but a boy, who had no right to stake my 
inexperience against your knowledge of mankind 
and the world. But this is a different case. It is an 
affair in which Fanny and myself alone are con- 
cerned; it is an affair of personal delicacy and feel- 
ing; it involves the violation of that respect which 
every man deserving the name owes to the delicacy, 
the dignity, and the feelings of a virtuous woman. I 
have insulted Fanny once—I will never do it again. 
I have outraged my own feelings, betrayed my own 
judgment, and have been punished so keenly, so bit- 
terly, that I declare, in the face of heaven and my 
father, that rather than repeat the scene, I will sub- 
ject myself to a parent’s curse, and become an out- 
cast from my home.” 

Solomon was absolutely confounded at this sudden 
running up of the flag of rebellion. Though a very 
wise man in the opinion of his neighbors, and his 
own too, because he always took time by the fore- 
lock, he had not yet learned that the ower you pull 
the sapling toward the earth, the higher it will fly 
when it escapes from your hand. Hitherto Gideon 
had been the most submissive of sons, and the last 
thing Solomon expected was an outbreak of this sort. 
He was one of those men who are all obstinacy, un- 
til they meet with opposition, but who, like a brawl- 
ing stream, always turn aside from a rock. Accord- 
ingly, finding Gideon immovable, he moved on one 
side himself, and, in conformity with his usual cus- 
tom, solaced his self-sufficiency with a prediction. 

* Well, sir—well—have your own way, but mind 
what I say—you will be sorry you had not taken 
time by the forelock, and followed my advice, be- 
fore a year passes over your head. Remember what 
I say.” 

Fanny could not sleep that night for thinking of the 
strange, unaccountable behavior of Gideon, and won- 
dering whether he was in earnest or not, in his pro- 
fessions of love. To be sure, his passion must have 
been very violent and sudden in its progress; but 
there was certainly such a thing as love at first 
sight, and this might be a case in point. 





“Tf he is in earnest—why then I can have him 
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when I please; and it must be confessed that he is 
good-looking—some think very handsome—and every 
body speaks well of him. If he had only waited till 
we had got a little acquainted, I dare say I should 
have been brought to like him—but to be so insult- 
ed—yes—it was certainly a downright insult, almost 
strangers as we were, to kiss my hand as if he was 
going to eat it. But that might have been because 
he could not help it. Poor fellow! he seemed as if 
he didn’t know what he was doing. Heigho! I 
wish he had not been in such a hurry, though I dare 
say it was all owing to his father, who is always 
preaching up taking time by the forelock. Heigho! 
I wish—I wish I had not spoken so harshly to the 
poor fellow !” 

Thus thought Fanny as she lay awake in her bed, 
and the moon peeped into the window to have a look 
at her, in order to judge whether she was so hand- 
some as report made her out to be. 

The next morning the squire was very curious to 
know what the deuce had got into Gideon the night 
before to behave so ridiculously, and declared his 
solemn belief that the young man was tipsy. Fanny 
warmly defended him from this accusation, and cer- 
tainly nobody had a better right, for during the scene 
of the preceding evening, they had been for a mo- 
ment in such close juxtaposition, that she could dis- 
tinguish the quality of his breath, and it was as sweet 
and fresh as that of a blithe spring morning. Fanny 
felta strong impulse of duty to disclose the truth; 
but reflecting that it was not quite fair to expose a 
discarded swain, she kept the secret, and thereby 
afforded a memorable example to her sex. It was 
observed, however, that she was not quite so cheer- 
ful as usual, but appeared almost always thoughtful, 
and at times somewhat depressed. She saw nothing 
of Gideon for some time afterward, except at church, 
where she occasionally stole a look at him, and was 
rather affronted at finding that he was neither pale 
nor thin, and had nothing of the appearance of a dis- 
appointed swain. She never caught his eye, for he 
never could see or think of her without a most bitter 
twinge of mortified pride at the recollection of his 
own folly, and its merited punishment. Neither of 
them could ever give any account, either of the text 
or the sermon, when they came home. 

Fanny took long walks, and Gideon became a 
great fisherman, not because he had the patience’ of 
Job, a quality indispensable to that philosophical 
profession, but because it led him from the haunts of 
his fellow creatures, who, with that self-conscious- 
ness which is one of the great castigators of folly 
and crime, he took it for granted were laughing at 
him. There was a clear crystal stream, almost a 
river, which meandered round the village, through 
rich meadows, along whose margin the elms, plane 
trees and basswood grew in all their primeval ma- 
jesty, and in whose bosom the silvery sided fishes 
sported, or watched the cricket and grasshopper as 
they ever and anon heedlessly jumped into the 
stream. This little river was spanned by a bridge, 
about half a mile from the town, over which, how- 

ever, there was little traveling, the village being in a 





retired part of the country, distant from any high- 
road or thoroughfare. 

Ir. this little pastoral river Gideon was now ac- 
customed to exercise his piscatory skill to little pur- 
pose, his mind being busily employed in the agree- 
able occupation of preying upon itself; and on this 
bridge, which afforded a prospect of the river as it 
meandered musically along through the green world, 
until finally lost in the bosom of a distant craggy 
mountain, Fanny was one pleasant summer after- 
noon pensively leaning over the railing, thinking of 
any thing but the time, the place, and the beauties of 
nature that lay smiling before her. She had no busi- 
ness to be there, and was wrong to be thus rambling 
about all alone. She should have staid at home, and 
minded her business, and she was punished for her 
transgression. She had not noticed a small black 
cloud that was slily and quietly creeping up the 
firmament, and which all at once, without giving 
any warning, puffed forth a snug little whirlwind, 
that in an instant blew her bonnet into the stream. 
In the surprise of thé moment, she gave a scream, 
which reached the ear of a young man who was 
slowly advancing up the stream, with a long pole in 
his hand, and who, seeing the bonnet floating in the 
water, very precipitately concluded there was a 
female belonging to it. Without waiting to verify 
the fact, he plunged in and seized the bonnet, but no 
lady was there, and none could be found, after swim- 
ming and groping about till he was almost drowned. 
He, however, brought the bonnet ashore in triumph ; 
but this feeling soon changed to one of deep solici- 
tude when he discovered by the color of the ribbons, 
and other marks constituting what logicians would 
call personal identity, that it was the very one he 
had seen Fanny wear at church the last Sunday. It 
is a singular fact, that though Gideon never looked 
at Fanny, he always knew how she was dressed by 
a sort of instinct. As this bonnet had a very ma- 
terial agency in producing the events which follow, 
it would be proper to describe it more particularly, 
were it not for apprehension that fashionable people 
might turn away from this history in disgust; for it 
actually served the purposes for which such con- 
veniences were originally devised, by at once pro- 
tecting the head and face from the sun. 

This discovery was on the point of occasioning 
Gideon another ducking, when, fortunately, he heard 
himself called by name in a voice so sweet, that he 
mistook it for the turtle-dove cooing, and looking to 
the spot whence it seemed to steal out, recognized 
Fanny standing bare-headed on the bridge. The 
whole affair flashed upon him at once, and he per- 
ceived that he had been risking his life for a bonnet, 
instead of a lady. The poor lad, who labored under 
the utmost horror of being laughed at, and was still 
suffering the sting of his former contemptuous rejec- 
tion, stood still and stupified at this awful recogni- 
tion. He was pondering in a fever of conflicting 
emotions, when he heard the same soft voice calling 
his name again, and saw Fanny beckoning him to 
come and bring her the bonnet, which, not knowing 
what a good friend it would ultimately prove, he un- 
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justly stigmatized as an aceursed bonnet. There 
was, however, no alternative between carrying it to 
the owner, and throwing it down and running away. 
With infinite compunction he chose the former, and 
approaching the lady, with all the ardor of a criminal 
brought to be sentenced to the State prison for life, 
he delivered the bonnet he had so gallantly rescued 
from the waves. 

As he approached he observed that Fanny looked 
beautiful, and the nearer he came the more beautiful 
she looked. There was a glowing blush on her 
cheek ; the wind had produced that graceful disorder 
of hair which art cannot imitate, and there shone an 
indescribable expression in her face and eyes that 
Gideon actually interpreted into a welcome. She 
took the bonnet that he presented in silence, and of- 
fered her thanks in words of simple gratefulness, 
adding— : 

‘* Tt was not worth the risk of your life, Gideon.” 

‘*T thought it was yourself,’’ replied he; and these 
brief words, pronounced in the simplicity of his heart, 
seemed to penetrate into hers. » She colored all over 
her face, neck and bosom; and it was some few 
moments before she could answer, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion— 

‘* And so—and so—you were willing to risk your 
life for me?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied he, in a manner and words 
utterly destitute of gallantry, ‘‘ certainly, madam, or 
for any other person I thought drowning.” 

** Ah! yes—old Mrs. Goggin, I suppose—or Uncle 
Ceesar, the black sexton—or your father’s old blind 
horse, Pepper,’ answered Fanny, trying 1o laugh, 
though in fact downright angry. She had felt a 
glow of gratitude, which being thus met by a cold 
chill of indifference, produced a sudden revulsion. 

‘* Spare me your ridicule, madam,” replied Gideon, 
‘*T have once bitterly felt its power, and though I de- 
served it, I have never forgot its poignancy. But 
there is every appearance of rain, and I would ad- 
vise you to return home as soon as possible.”’ 

They proceeded side by side toward the village, 
for Gideon could not bring himself to leave Fanny, 
as he had good reason to believe it would rain in a 
few minutes. For some time neither uttered a word, 
though at every vivid flash of lightning, followed by 
quick sharp crashes of thunder, she involuntarily 
pressed closer to him as if for shelter. Suddenly he 
heard a low rumbling sound behind him, and looking 
round beheld the neighboring mountain capped with 
a white fleecy veil rapidly descending down its sides. 
He announced the necessity of immediately seeking 
some shelter—but none was nigh, except an old 
patriarchal elm, whose antique body expanding at 
the root, as is not uncommon, to a great size, a few 
feet above the ground, inclosed a considerable hollow 
cavity, into which he placed Fanny without cere- 
mony, as the big drops began to fall apace. There 
was, perhaps, room enough for both, but Gideon 
stood modestly outside, in a direction to keep from 
her as much of the rain as possible. But when 
Fanny saw the rain pelting him from head to foot, 
and the flashes of lightning playing about him, she 








felt her heart reproach her, and insisted on his com- 
ing inside. 

** You forget I am wet already,” said he. 

Yet he obeyed her, notwithstanding. They were 


thus placed face to face, and so close that they ac-. 


tually breathed upon each other, which every body 
knows is a very critical position. Gideon was sorely 
incited to try whether the balmy gale really came 
from the ruby lips that almest touched his; but the 
recollection of the terrible set down he got on a cer- 


tain memorable occasion quelled the mischievous . 


tempter, and he remained like a statue, sometimes 
looking up the hollow of the tree, with an appear- 
ance of great curiosity, and sometimes out, express- 
ing, like a great blockhead as he was, his extreme 
solicitude for the clearing up of the storm. What 
the deuce put it into Fanny’s head, nobody knows, 
but she suddenly—just after a great clap of thunder— 
asked Gideon if he had heard that Miss Jones was 
just going to be married to Mr. Smith. 

‘** No,” replied he, wincing, ‘‘ I understood she had 
refused him some months ago.” 

**O, yes! But you know she may have changed 


-her mind since. She told me she thought he was 


rather hasty in his first offer, as they had hardly had 


time to become acquaintances, much less lovers; 


but Mr. Smith persevered, and Miss Jones finding 
that he was not so forward as she first thought him, 
when he offered himself the second time they met, 
has accepted him at last.” 

‘‘T think Mr. Smith was a great fool to risk a 
second refusal. For my part, if a woman rejected 
me once, I should think myself a great goose to ex- 
pose myself to her scorn and ridicule a second 
time.”’ 

“OQ! Gideon—Gideon! I didn’t mean to wound 
your feelings so deeply!” exclaimed Fanny, and 
what more she would have added was cut short by 
a flash of lightning that appeared to shatter the uni- 
verse, accompanied by a burst of thunder that 
seemed little less than the crash of its falling ruins. 
The old tree which had stood unscathed for cen- 
turies now met that fate. which age had so long 
threatened; its limbs were shivered to atoms, and 
the electric fire passing down the outside, tore up the 
earth at its foot. 

‘* Dearest Fanny!” cried Gideon—and “ Dearest 
Gideon!” exclaimed Fanny, as she cast herself for- 
ward into his arms almost insensible. This seemed 
the last dying speech of the storm. The last cloud 
passed over with it, and in an instant the glorious 
sun looked out. smilingly on the earth, which was 
sparkling with jewels. Fanny and Gideon returned 
together in silence, except that eyes are sometimes 
said to speak; and the former, on being interrogated 
by the squire as to where she had been, answered 
mischievously— 

** In a hollow tree, father.” 

*‘ And what, in the name of sense, brought you 
there ?” 

** The storm, sir.” 

‘Poor girl! And were you all alone by yourself 
in that terrible thunder and lightning ?” 
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‘‘ No, sir—Gideon was with me.” 

‘‘He was? How came he so wet, and you so per- 
fectly dry?” 

‘‘ Why, sir—he jumped into the river after my 
bonnet.” 

‘‘ Hum—ha—um—this seems very like a cock and 
bull story—jumping into the river—hollow tree— 
what hollow tree?” 

‘Why, sir, the old elm tree, at the side of the 
road, about two or three hundred yards from the 
bridge.” 

‘‘Ah! yes—hum—I remember -hiding there when 
a boy. Bui, zounds, Fanny, you must have been 
pretty close together, for it was just large enough for 
me at that time.” 

“Oh! but my dear father—you can’t think how 
much bigger it has grown since!” replied Fanny, 
blushing, half in jest and half in earnest, half in 
modesty and half in triumph, so that there were 
four halves to her blush. 

The squire, in the end, insisted upon knowing the 
whole story, which Fanny, with a self-denial almost 
supernatural, committed to Gideon, who, after re- 
lating all the particulars, suddenly electrified the 
squire by .beseeching him to bestow his adopted 
daughter on him as a wife, notwithstanding Fanny 
held up her finger at him, and exclaimed— 

“Beware, Gideon—remember the skein of thread 
and the snuffers !” 

‘* What—aye—yes !—I remember the snuffers. I 
see it all now—the youngster was just falling over 
head and ears in love, and that made him such a 
fool. But what shall I do for a nurse when you are 
married; and how can I live all alone in my old 
age, with nobody to take care of me but that infernal 
old woman, Mrs. Goggin? Ah! it won’t do. Be- 
sides, what’s the use of your being in such a hurry; 
batter put it off a few years.” 

‘‘My dear father, I will still be your nurse. I 
will not leave you, but continue to live with you, 
and take care of you, till one or both of us die.” 

‘“‘ By the Lord Harry—so you can!” exclaimed the 
squire, rubbing his hands—but his countenance sud- 
denly fell, as he added—*‘ but then you will have 
enough of your own to take care of, let alone me— 
yes—yes—yes.” 

And then he fell into a deep fit of musing, from 
which he started forth briskly— 

‘* The little rogues will be company for me—I can 
dandle them on my knees, teach them their A B C, 
and buy toys for them to make them love me. I give 
my—but had n’t you, better take a little time to con- 
sider—for you know a wise man never does to-day 
what he can put off till to-morrow.” 

‘* My father thinks and acts directly the contrary,” 
said Gideon, smiling. 

‘Your father is a great block—but you don’t wish 
to put it off till next year, hey ?”’ 

Gideon protested he had no such wish. 

“But what say you, you little sly puss—I should 
like to know your opinion ?” 

‘*'Why—why—my dear father—though I thought 
Gideon was rather too much in a hurry the first, I 


think he has taken quite long enough in: considering 
the second time.” 

** Well—well,” said the squire, “ take her, Gideon. 
You will be a happy man if she makes you as good 
a wife as she has made me a daughter. Well,” 
added he, laughing, ‘‘I have read of love in a cot- 
tage—but love in a hollow tree! I’ll swear there 
is not room enough in it for two crooked sticks! 
But you’d better consider. No? You shake your 
heads. Well then, I say again, take her, with all I 
am worth, and my blessing into the bargain.” 


The marriage day was fixed at no distant period, 
and though the good squire was “quite as anxious as 
any body, except the parties more immediately con- 
cerned, yet he never failed every day to set forth the 
ill consequences of doing things in a hurry, and to 
recommend putting off the cevemony till another 
day. Solomon, on the contrary, urged the shorten- 
ing of the period of probation, and, strange to say, 
Gideon perfectly coincided with him on this occa- 
sion, though he had differed so decidedly before. 
This union of the two families did not in the least 
affect the relations of the wise man and the fool. It 
is true that time and experience often brought the 
conviction home to one that he frequently burnt his 
fingers by not approaching the fire with due caution, 
and to the other, that he more than once missed his 
aim by being too long in taking sight. But what are 
the lessons of experience when arrayed against long 
cherished habits? They continued to their dying 
day to adhere each to his favorite maxim, insomuch 
that when the squire was on his death-bed, and the 
physician assured him that day was his last, he an- 
swered, almost unconsciously— 

‘Doctor, had n’t you better put it off till to-mor- 
row ?” 

Solomon survived him a few years, and having 
nobody now to dispute with, and little to do, passed 
most of his leisure in meddling with the affairs of 
other people. 

‘‘ Why don’t you reap your harvest?” said he, one 
morning, to a neighbor—“ don’t you see it is over 
ripe already? Never, my friend, put off till to-mor- 
row what you can do to-day.”’ 

The good husbandman, having a great opinion of 
Solomon’s wisdom, fell to and cut down his wheat 
that very day; but there fell out, immediately 
after, a long, warm rain, which set the poor man’s 
wheat growing again, and it was all spoiled. These 
and other similar inroads on Solomon’s maxim 
greatly undermined the opinion of his wisdom, 
and the villagers would often exclaim on these 
occasions— 

‘Ah! what a loss we have had in poor Squire 
Ninny—he never did things in a hurry, but always 
considered well beforehand, like a wise man as he 
was.” 

Solomon fell a victim to his great maxim at last. 
He was one day a little indisposed. 

‘‘ We must take time by the forelock,” said he. 

So he sent for a doctor, and that did his business. 
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SONNETS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
DEDICATED TO REV. EDMUND NEVILLE. 





BY JUDGE CONRAD, 





I. Our Father. 


Our Father! Holiest name, first, fondest, best ! 
Sweet is the murmured music of the vow 
When young love’s kiss first prints the maiden’s brow : 
But sweeter, to a father’s yearning breast, 
His blue-eyed boy’s soft prattle. This is love! 
Pure as the streamlets that distil through mountains, 
And drop, in diamonds, in their cavern’d fountains ; 
‘Warm as our heart-drops; true as truth above. 
And is such Thine? For whom? For all—ev’n me! 
Thou to whgm all that is which sight can reach 
Is but a sand-zrain on the ocean beach 
Of being! Down my soul: it cannot be! 
But He hath said! Up, soul, unto His throne! 
Father, “ our Father,” bless and save Thine own! 


Il. Who art in heaven. 

Who art in Heaven! Thou know’st nor mete nor bound, 
Thy presence is existence. *Neath thine eye, 
Systems spring forth, revolve, and shine—and die ; 

Ev’n as, to us, within their little round, 

The bright sands in the eddying hill-side spring 
Sparkle and pass forever down the stream. 
Slow-wheeling Saturn, of the misty beam, 

Circles but atoms with his mighty wing ; 

And bright-eyed Sirius, but a sentry, glows 
Upon the confines of infinity. 

Where Thou art not, ev’n Nothing cannot be! 
Where Thy smile is, is Heaven; where not—all woes, 
Sin’s chaos and its gloom. Grant Thy smile be 
My light of life, to guide me up to Thee! 


Ill. Hallowed be Thy name. 

Hallowéd be Thy name! In every clime, 

*Neath every sky! Or in this smiling land, 

Where Vice, bold-brow’d, and Craft walk hand in hand, 
And varnish’d Seeming gives a grace to Crime ; 
Or in the howling wild, or on the plain, 

Where Pagans tremble at their rough-hewn God ; 

Wherever voice hath spoke, or foot hath trod ; 
Sacred Thy name! The skeptic wild and vain ; 
Rous’d from his rosy joys, the Osmanlite ; 

The laughing Ethiop; and the dusk Hindoo ; 

Thy sons of every creed, of every hue ; 
Praise Thee! Nor Earth alone. Each star of night, 
Join in the choir! till Heaven and Earth acclainm— 
Still, and forever, Hallowed be Thy name ! 


IV. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy kingdom come! Speed, angel wings, that time! 
Then, known no more the guile of gain, the leer 
Of lewdness, frowning power, or pallid fear, 

The shriek of suffering or the how! of crime! 

All will be Thine—all blest! Thy kingdom come! 
Then in Thy arms the sinless earth will rest, 

As smiles the infant on its mother’s breast. 

The dripping bayonet and the kindling drum 

Unknown—for not a foe: the thong unknown— 
For not a slave: the cells, o’er which Despair 
Flaps its black wirig and fans the sigh-swoll’n air, 

Deserted! Night will pass, and hear no groan ; 

Glad Day look down nor see nor guilt nor guile ; 

And all that Thou hast made reflect Thy smile! 





V. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
Thy will be done on earth as ’t is in heaven ! 
That will which chords the music-moving spheres, 
With harmonies unheard by mortal ears ; 
And, losing which, our orb is jarred and riven. 
Ours a crush’d harp! Its strings by tempests shaken ; 
Swept by the hand of sin, its guilty tones 
Startle the spheres with discord and with groans; 
By virtue, peace, hope—all but Thee—forsaken ! 
Oh, be its chords restrung! Thy will be done! 
Mysterious law! Our griefs approve that will: 
For as shades haunt the night, grief follows ill ; 
And bliss tends virtue, as the day the sun. 
Homage on earth, as ’tis on high, be given: 
For when Thy will is done, then earth is heaven! 
VI. Give us this day our daily bread. 
Give us this day our daily bread! Thou art 
Lord of the harvest. Thou hast taught the song 
Sung by the rill the grassy vale along ; 
And ’tis Thy smile, when Summer’s zephyrs start, 
That makes the wavy wheat a sea of gold! 
Give me to share thy boon! No miser hoard 
I crave ; no splendor ; no Apician board ; 
Freedom, and faith, and food—and all is told : 
I ask no more. But spare my brethren! they 
Now beg, in vain, to toil ; and cannot save 
Their wan-eyed lov’d ones, sinking to the grave. 
Give them their daily bread! How many pray, 
Alas, in vain, for food! Be Famine fed; 
And give us, Lord, this day, our daily bread! 
VII. Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us, 
Forgive our tresspasses, as we forgive 
Those who against us trespass! Though we take 
Life, blessings, promis’d heaven, from Thee ; we make 
Life a long war ’gainst Him in whom we live! 
Pure once ; now like the Cities of the Plain, 
A bitter sea of death and darkness rolls 
Its heavy waves above our buried souls. 
Yet wilt Thou raise us to the light again, 
Worms as we are, if we forgive the worm 
That grovels in our way. How light the cost, 
And yet how hard the task! For we are lost 
In sin. Do jhou my soul uphold and form! 
Bankrupt and lost to all but hope and Thee; 
Teach me to pardon ; and oh, pardon me! 


VIII. And lead us not into temptation. 
Lead us not in temptation! The earth’s best 

Find, but in flight, their safety ; and the wise 

Shun, with considerate steps, its Basilisk eyes. 
Save us from Pleasure, with the heaving breast 
And unbound zone; from Flattery’s honeyed tongue ; 

Avarice, with golden palm and icy heart ; 

Ambition’s marble smile and earthy art ; 

The rosy cup where aspic death is hung! 
Better the meal of pulse and bed of stone, 

And the calm safety of the Anchorite, 

Than aught that life can give of wild and bright. 
Be thou my joy, my hope, my strength alone ! 
Save from the tempter! Should he woo to iil, 

Be thou my rock, my shield, my safety still! 
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IX. But deliver us from evil. 


Deliver us from eyil! Hapless race! 
Our life a shadow and our walk a dream; 
Our gloom a fate, our-joy a fitful gleam ; 
Where is our hope but Thee! Oh give us grace 
To win thy favor! Save from loud-voic’d Wrong, 
And creeping Craft! Save from the hate of foes; 
The treachery of friends; the many woes, 
Which, to the clash of man with man, belong! 
Save those I love from want, from sickness, pain ! 
And—spare@ that pang of pangs—oh let me die 
Before, for them, a tear-drop fills my eye ; 
And dying, let me hope to meet again ! 
Oh, save me from myself! Make me and mine, 
In life and spirit, ever, only, Thine! 


z 


X. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
Sorever, Amen. 
Thine is the kingdom, power and glory! Thine 
A kingdom, based on past eternity, 
So vast, the pond’rous thought—could such thought be— 
Would crush the mind: a power that wills should shine 
A million worlds ; they shine—should die ; they die : 
A glory to the which the sun is dim; 
And from whose radiance e’en the seraphim, 
Heaven-born, must veil the brow and shade the eye! 
And these are Thine, forever! Fearful word, 
To us, the beings of a world of graves 
And minutes! Yet Thy cov’nant promise saves : 
Our trust is in Thee, Father, Savior, Lord:! 
Holy, thrice holy, Thou! Forever, then, 
Be kingdom, power and glory Thine! Amen. 








MODERN GREECE. 


Unminprut of her former fame, 
That glorious land had slept, 

And Freedom o’er her funeral urn 
In silent darkness wept ; 

Upon the plains where heroes fought, 
The haughty Moslem trod— 

Her servile sons still cowered beneath 
Their stern oppressor’s rod. 


A sound rolled like a thunder-peal 
From Delphi’s haunted cave, 
Parnassus sent the echoes back 
Above Lepanto’s wave ; 
Amid Dodona’s solemn fanes 
Rose up the thrilling ery, 
And through each dale, renowned in song, 
Like trumpet-blast swept by. 


It swelled up like a battle-hymn 
From Thessaly’s bright rills, 

And the stirring echoes died along 
The far Etolian hills ; 

In song, through Tempe’s classic vale, 
The Peneus bore it on— 

Olympus, through his misty robe, 
Spoke out in thunder tone! 


It was the summons of the dead— 
The call of those who died 

When Greece was in her palmy days, 
Her glory and her pride ; 

Across the waves of Salamis 
The Spartans’ calls resound, 

And e’en Miltiades spoke forth 
From Marathon’s gray mound. 


The brave of old Platea— 
And of Thermopyle— 

Called to their low, degenerate sons, 
To strike for Liberty ; 

Old Homer’s soul too lingered still 
Upon the Grecian lyre, 

And nerved to deeds of high emprise 
The warrior’s heart of fire, 


They heard the call—that stirring sound 
Awoke them from their shame, 

They vowed to lift again the sword 

For Liberty and Fame; 
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They felt the spirit of their sires, 
Above whose graves they trod, 

And flung the banner of the cross 
Before the shrine of God. 


More glorious than Platea’s day, 
When Persia’s might was low, 

Bozzaris, like a midnight storm, 

«Burst on the leaguered foe ; 

And Missolonghi’s shattered wall, 
Her heaps of ghastly dead 

Proved that the soul of Ancient Greece 
Had not forever fled, 


With valiant hearts that never quailed 
And nerves to battle strung, 

From vintege-hill and sunny vale 
Her dauntless champions sprung, 

Beat back the Moslem’s charging hordes 
With wild, impetuous sweep, 

And Freedom soared with eagle-wing 
O’er Phyle’s rocky steep. 


And from her throne, amid the clouds, 
Upon th’ Olympian hill, 

She watches o’er her chosen land, 
She watches o’er it still— 

And at her altars through that land 
Is offered many a prayer, 

The soft tones of the Dorian reed 
Float on the free, bright air. 


The ancient spirit is not fled, 
But brighter still will burn, 
Though long the world had mourned above 
Her desolated urn ; 
New bards will rise to rival yet 
The Theban song of fire, 
And Homer’s soul reanimate 
The voiceless Grecian lyre. 


And from her ruins, Pheenix-like, 
Athena yet will rise, 

And glory’s beacon-fires again 
Illume her darkened skies ; 

Till her free sons, redeemed at last 
From Slavery’s hateful chain, 

Will emulate their glorious sires, 
And Greece be Greece again. 
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THE SINGLE MAN. 





BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 





“* Aut the beauty and fashion of the city,” as the 
journals of the next day had it, were assembled in 
the Concert-room, to listen to a selection of 
ancient music by a company of amateurs, mostly 
possessing both skill and courage for the undertak- 
ing. Every thing went on and off as such things 
generally do, till at length a female voice, of so 
much grandeur, so much fullness, richness and 
power, broke upon the auditory, in a solo of Han- 
del, that it was with difficulty they could restrain 
themselves from a burst of such tumultuous applause 
as the prescribed etiquette of the occasion prohibited. 
The singer was a new one, and the recess which 
immediately followed was welcomed as an oppor- 
tunity for remarks and inquiries. 

Among those whose surprise and admiration were 
the most markedly exhibited, appeared a gentleman 
who presented in his stately figure and noble features 
almost every external perfection of mature manhood. 
He had arisen from his conspicuous seat, and was 
leaning forward toward the slight screen which con- 
cealed the performers, with an interest that might 
have seemed unjustifiable in consideration that he was 
cavalier to two of the loveliest women in the house. 
Who this party were, we must stop to-tell before 
going farther. 

Colonel Frankfort had been esteemed, for the last 
ten years, by every unmarried lady in his circle the 
greatest speculation it contained. He had tempted 
the calculating by his great wealth, as well as the 
romantic by his personal graces. He had subdued 
one class of the ambitious by heading a select lite- 
rary club; another by distinguishing himself for a 
couple of terms in Congress, and a third by proving 
himself the most able tactician, while he displayed 
the most splendid figure in a series of military 
pageants. And with those who required more than 
mere extrinsic recommendations, he had won his 
way by preserving a spotless character, and by ex- 
ercising a benevolent and discriminating generosity 
in the disposal of his immense income. He had but 
one fault to lessen the force of his several and aggre- 
gate attractions—he was not a marrying man. 

The lady who sat nearest to him, remarkable for 
her majestic figure, the animated beauty and com- 
manding style of her countenance, and her superb 
dress, was a Miss Hazleton—a personage not less 
envied and enviable than himself. She was the un- 
controlled heiress of a very large estate, intellectual, 
noble-minded, and not yet twenty-four. An admira- 
ble match for Colonel Frankfort! thought the disin- 
terested; but that was out of the question. She had 
been engaged for several years to a man, equally 
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worthy of her, who, being too chivalrous to rely 
upon the portion of a wife, was now absent from the 
country, rapidly accumulating by commerce the in- 
dependence with which he considered he should be 
entitled to claim her. 

Her companion, Fanny Milman, was a fresh, 
sweet, lovely girl of nineteen, gentle and graceful in 
her manners, and bearing in every tone of her musi- 
eal voice, and in every change of her expressive 
face, the assurances of a sensitive, yielding, trusting, 
womanly spirit. She was the daughter of an aunt of 
Miss Hazleton, who had borne a mother’s part to her 
from childhood, and was now the matron of her 
household. The cousins were models of female 
friendship, and though in the relative positions of 
protectress and dependent, they shared each other’s 
employments, studies and amusements without a 
shadow of patronizing or exaction on the part of the 
one, or of envy or obsequiousness on that of the 
other. They were now anxiously waiting to learn 
something of the new singer. 

**Can you distinguish her, Colonel Frankfort?” 
asked Miss Hazleton. 

As he replied in the negative, a middle-aged lady, 
who occupied a seat before them, with three or four 
well-behaved little girls ranged systematically be- 
side her, looked over her shoulder and asked— 

‘Were you not delighted with her, Miss Hazle- 
ton? and do I not deserve a great many thanks for 
introducing her to the association ?” 

‘** Pray who is she, my dear Mrs. Hawley ?” 

‘‘Have you not heard? a-young German lady— 
the music teacher of my little girls.” 

** But where or how did you find her ?” 

** Oh, it is a long story, and there is not time to tell 
it all just now. She came over better than a year ago, 
with her father, a man of talents and learning, who 
was in reduced circumstances, and who expected to 
obtain a professorship, or something of that kind, in 
this country. He was disappointed in his calcula- 
tions, and to obtain a livelihood resorted to teaching 
languages to such pupils as he could find. He lost 
his health, and a few months ago he died, leaving this 
poor girl, who was a pattern of filial excellence, to 
struggle for herself. I happened to hear of her great 
proficiency in music, from a person who had boarded in 
the same house with her, and after calling on her to sa- 
tisfy myself, I offered her the charge of my daughters.” 

‘Is she handsome?” asked Colonel Frankfort. 

** Ah, Colonel! always the first question with you 
gentlemen! She is handsome—remarkably so, though 
her beauty is of a peculiar kind, seldom seen amongst 
us.”? 
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‘‘ Has she found no other patrons?” inquired Miss 
Hazleton. 

‘‘ Yes, my dear; at my recommendation my friends 
Mrs. Clemmens and Mrs. Webb also engaged her for 
their children. They have three apiece, and as I 
have four, we monopolize her time altogether. The 
poor creature was overjoyed to have our employ- 
ment, and we have made arangements by which she 
is insured female protection and home-comforts, 
without the expenses and exposure of boarding- 
houses. She stays with us alternately a month ata 
time.” 

‘Boarding round, in the good old school-marm 
style,” said Miss Hazleton, smiling; ‘‘and that ex- 
pedient, of course, enables her to be much less ex- 
travagant in her terms than the masters you formerly 
employed.” 

‘Certainly; she saves her board, you know, and 
we give her what we think fully sufficient for all her 
other wants, which ought not to be great.” 

“ Ah, yes, I understand. Is she otherwise accom- 
plished than in music ?” 

‘* Very highly; she is a perfect mistress of all the 
modern languages, and of every thing that belongs to 
female education. I forgot to say that she has be- 
come governess. in general to our little girls.” 

- “*T should like much to see her, Mrs. Hawley; if 
you have no objections I shall call on her.” 

‘Pray do so, my dear Miss Hazleton; the coun- 
tenance of a lady so influential as yourself could not 
fail to be grateful to her, She is at my house now.” 

‘T believe you have not given us her name, ma- 
dam ?” said the colonel. 

‘* Landorf—Madeline Landorf.”’ 

They were interrupted by the renewal of the per- 
formance, during which the brilliant execution and 
the thrilling expression of the fair stranger again en- 
raptured all the rapturable portion of the audience, 
and afforded matter for at least half the talk on their 
diflerent ways homeward. It was especially the 
case with the party who occupied the splendid equip- 
age of Colonel Frankfort,-all of whom were devout 
admirers of musical skill. Miss Hazleton, in par- 
ticular, was enthusiastic in declaiming her enjoy- 
ment. 

‘‘T shall go to see her to-morrow,” said she, as 
she ran up the steps of the elegant house of which 
she was mistress, ‘‘ and if she realizes Mrs, Haw- 
ley’s description, I shall make some effort to serve 
her. I don’t know a more cheerless destiny to a 
woman of education, talent and refinement, than that 
of seeing her graceful accomplishments caricatured 
by such chits as she is operating upon. As to the 
‘home comforts,’ I am too well acquainted with the 
characters of those three enterprizing dowagers, not 
to know of what class she will find them to be,” 

So intent was she upon her project, that she failed 
to notice its having been received without comment, 
and also that Colonel Frankfort, after carefully as- 
sisting her young cousin to the door, had slightly 
pressed the hand which she withdrew from his 
arm, 

The third day after the concert Miss Hazleton 
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was seated in her front drawing-room, with her 
cousin; Fanny seemingly intent upon her needie- 
work, and her companion engaged in the triple oc- 
enupation of sewing, talking, and occasionally look- 
ing into the adjoining room, with as much apparent 
pride and pleasure as if she had had before her some 
precious and newly acquired work of art. The ob- 
ject of her attention, revealed through the folding- 
doors, was no other than Miss Landorf, who was 
reading, and who appeared, from her placid counten- 
ance and the repose of her attitude, to be quite at 
home, She was exceedingly beautiful—more regu- 
larly so than either of the others; with a complexion 
of the exquisite white of the mother-of-pearl; large, 
soft blue eyes, and luxuriant hair, which might have 
been too light even for a skin of such dazzling fair- 
ness, had it not gleamed in every wave with a tinge 
of the brightest gold. She was dressed in a simple 
suit of black, which exhibited a form tall, slender and 
graceful, well assimilating with the intellectual and 
delicate cast of her face. 

‘** As I was saying,’ proceeded Miss Hazleton, to 
her cousin, ‘‘ there is no genus of society with whom 
I have so little patience as your ‘single men,’ I 
don’t mean old bachelors whom nobody will have, nor 
youths who would have almost any body; but men of 
mature minds, and of qlalifications to make them- 
selves acceptable in female society, who, from an 
overweening estimate of themselves and of their in- 
dependence, take pride in being non-marrying men— 
who, notwithstanding, are never without some object 
of devotion, and presuming upon the publicity of their 
sentiments with regard to matrimony, use it as a 
privilege to transfer their favors from one to an- 
other, just as the whim may take them. In short,” 
she added, fixing her black eyes searchingly on Fan- 
ny, ‘‘such.a man as Colonel Frankfort.” 

‘* Do not be unjust, Letitia,” returned Fanny, her 
cheeks flushing to the hue of the rose she was work- 
ing; ‘‘ from what‘do you judge him to be a proper 
instance of that class?” 

“From his attentions to a dozen since I have 
known him, not omitting myself.” 

‘* But those attentions were chiefly to such as re- 
quired a gentleman’s services from having no fathers 
nor brothers on whom to depend for them, and such 
as could be elevated in society by his apparent re- 
spect and esteem. As to yourself—did you not, with 
your usual tact and honesty, put a step to his as- 
siduities by confessing your long-standing engage- 
ment? It was easy to see to what they tended.” 

‘‘ A warm defence! and just to please you, Fanny, 
I will yield to it so far as to admit the probability 
that he will marry some time, yet what sort of a 
selection he will make completely baffles my pene- 
tration, and I pique myself on being particularly 
acute in such matters. He is indifferent to fortune, 
for he has plenty of his own; he demands beauty, 
yet our mere beauties can do nothing with him; 
talent he must have, as a matter of course, yet it is 
so seldom united with such other attributes as he re- 
quires, that no blue has met with any kind of suc- 
cess. My strongest impression is that he will make 
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an eccentric match at last—marry some pretty and 
innocent child, and educate her to his taste, or be- 
come fascinated by some brilliant actress or fema'e 
artist, and bestow upon her his hand with all its 
valuable concomitants. Between ourselves,” she 
continued, lowering her voice, “the idea has just 
struck me that we are throwing a lure in his way— 
that our new charge, yonder, with her wonderful 
beauty and endless accomplishments, may prove the 
very person to subdue him.” 

‘* Letitia!” exclaimed Fanny, her blushes grow- 
ing deeper and deeper, and then fading quite away. 

‘* Tt was just an involuntary thought of mine,” said 
Miss Hazleton, satisfied that she had made the dis- 
covery she was aiming at, but appearing not to have 
noticed her cousin’s emotion ; ‘‘ you may be sure I 
have no wiSh it should be so, on the contrary, it 
would Be much more pleasant to believe that the 
good genius; which in other things seems to govern 
him, will prevail, and that he will at length surrender 
to some gentle and elegant woman of his own rank— 
one loveable and companionable, with pure tastes and 
refined feelings, who will initiate him into the peace- 
ful and rational pleasures of domestic life, and will 
constitute his pride and his happiness—such an one, 
for instance, as my Own cousin Fanny !”” 

Before Fanny could reply, Colonel Frankfort him- 
self was announced, and her consciousness of the 
probing she had received gave her little composure 
to confront him. He, however, required no effort, 
for the compliments of meeting were scarcely over, 
when he turned to Letitia and said— 

**T congratulate you, Miss Hazleton, on the suc- 
cess of your laudable purpose. I took the liberty of 
calling this morning on Mrs. Hawley, to make some 
farther inquiries about her fair protegée, and learned 
from her that you had preceded me, and had yester- | 
eay removed her hither,” 

‘Indeed !” said Miss Hazleton, returning his ani- 
mated expression with a look of great coolness, from 
a feeling that such active interest was any thing but 
favorable to the cause of her cousin. 

Fanny instinctively understood her, and hastened 
to correct her by her own manner. 

‘Miss Landorf has just left the room, Colonel 
Frankfort,” said she; “ on her return we will intro- 
duce herto you. You cannot fail to admire her, and 
would respect her quite as much, if aware of the no- 
bleness of her character. Before Letitia decided 
upon inviting her hither, we called upon the family 
with whom she and her father had boarded, and the 
story we learned of her patience, industry and de- 
votedness was so touching that I would not venture 
to repeat it. The old gentleman was for a long time 
ill, utterly helpless, and, besides nursing him, she 
toiled day and night to afford him the best medical 
attendance, besides every comfort an invalid could 
require. She took charge of his pupils, adding to 

the usual amount of services to retain them, and 
laboring every spare moment at elegant and ingeni- 
ous fancy articles, that, by disposing of them on any 
terms, she might add a little to their funds. Letitia 





has never had an object so worthy of her kindness, 









and is, I am confident, thankful for the occasion 
which brought her to our knowledge.” 

* And how did you prevail upon the stock com- 
pany, Mesdames Hawley, Clemmens and Webb, to 


part with their joint speculation?” asked the colonel. 


* T did not attempt that,” returned Miss Hazleton, 
recovering her good-humor; “I merely offered my- 
self as a partner, willing to take the burden of the out- 
lays on my own hands. I saw at once that Miss Lan- 
dorf would insist upon adhering to her engagements 
with them, and I promised that they should retain the 
benefit of her labors, while I would provide her with 
a permanent home. Then by proposing myself and 
Fanny as additional pupils—we do wish to learn 
German—I removed from them all suspicion of a 
plot, besides conquering her scruples to become an 
inmate here without a claim.” 

** Your usual able diplomacy, my dear Miss Hazle- 
ton, as well as your accustomed benevolence,’ said 
Colonel Frankfort, smiling; ‘‘ but you have not told 
me, Miss Fanny, whether her personal attractions 
are worthy of her moral excellencies and mental ac- 
complishments.” 

** She isa perfect lily for beauty, grace and sweet- 
ness,” said Fanny, warmly. 

The colonel started with affected surprise. 

‘** Jt is astonishing, as well as refreshing,” said he, 
‘** to hear such ardent and disinterested commenda- 
tions of one lady from another,” and he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Miss Landorf. 

Fanny could not help watching him when her 
cousin presented him to the fair emigrant, and to her 
dismay she saw his countenance change to an ex- 
pression of intense interest and admiration. He took 
a seat near her, addressed her with his most winning 
air, begged to lead her to the piano, when he saw 
that she was not inclined to talk, listened while she 
played with the most wrapt attention, aud appeared 
bent upon being as fascinating as possible. The 
other two ladies seemed almost to have escaped his 
recollection, and even while taking leave, though 
he directed his words to them, he kept his eyes upon 
her. 

“There it is—just as I anticipated,” said Miss 
Hazleton, when he had withdrawn. 

The manner of Miss Landorf was timid, flurried 
and nervous, altogether different from what might 
have been expected of her, and from the graceful com- 
posure that Colonel Frankfort was known to admire. 
If she could captivate him under such a disadvantage, 
the cause of poor Fanny was hopeless. So thought 
Letitia, and she decided upon losing no time nor 
effort to remove her cousin’s misplaced attachment. 

The very next morning the colonel repeated his 
visit, and, as before, almost his first question was 
for Miss Landorf. She had been sitting with the cou- 
sins, and, at the moment of his entrance, had stolen 
into the back-parlor, placing herself, as if for con- 
cealment, at a large embroidery frame. Her retreat 
was indicated, and the gentleman walked straight 
toward her, and again took a seat close by. After 
inquiring about her health, he watched her delicate 
fingers entangling themselves among the floss silks, 
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chenilles and zephyr worsteds, and then, as if to re- 
lieve her of her superfluous shyness, he discoursed 
on various kinds of embroideries as understandingly 
as could have been expected of a gentleman and a 
bachelor. Still Madeline continued silent, and to 
give elevation to his theme he digressed to Queen 
Anne tapestries, and Gobelins, occasionally wan- 
dering off to Persia, China and Tyre, but with no 
hetter success. At length he addressed her in a 
short sentence of German, and the effect was elec- 
trical. She blushed, turned pale, threw down her 
working implements, and answered with eagerness 
and energy. The colonel apologized for continuing 
the conversation in the same language, presuming 
that he was understood by all the company—a pre- 
sumption altogether groundless, of which he must 
have been aware, though he did not wait to be re- 
minded of it, and the two wondering spectators sat 
looking on in tantalizing ignorance. So excited 
Miss Landorf became, that in a short time she left 
the room, and though it was under the plea of visit- 
ing her pupils, full an hour passed before she de* 
scended the stairs to go out. Colonel Frankfort 
arose to go, immediately after she had retired. As 
he was making his bow, Miss Hazleton asked, with 
an effort to conceal her displeasure— 

‘Who was that young gentleman, Colonel Frank- 
fort, with whom I saw you yesterday evening ?”’ 

‘‘My nephew and namesake, Ferdinand Frank- 
fort. He arrived in the city a few days ago, and is 
desirous to be presented here. With your permis- 
sion I shall do him the honor to introduce him.” 

‘* Very ingeniously arranged,” said Letitia, when 
he had gone; ‘‘I suppose he designs to console us 
for the withdrawal of his own favors, by the notice 
of his nephew. What did you think of the appear- 
ance of the young man, Fanny?” 

‘“‘T really did not observe him.” 

“Did you not? a strikingly handsome youth, I 
must allow—tall and graceful, with a high, pale 
forehead, silken ringlets, and a most, romantic cast 
of face—altogether such a person as would be likely 
to make an impression on a sensitive, sentimental 
damsel like yourself. But I give you warning not 
to think of him. He is the only son among a large 
family of daughters, and has been educated without a 
profession by a scheming mamma, and half a dozen 
ambitious sisters, his submissive father out of the 
question, for the sole purpose of making a fortune, 
and adding to the dignity of the house, by marrying 
an heiress, They have had him studying the graces 
in Paris, and the humanities in Germany—the col- 
onel himself took him over—and now he is ready 
to enter upon his career. He is said, indeed, to 
be rather too honest and retiring to be perfectly 
pliant to their requisitions, but, no doubt, they hope 
that, as he gets older, he will get rid of his weak- 
nesses, and improve in worldly wisdom.” 

‘It was well you cautioned me,” said Fanny, at- 
tempting to smile, ‘for, of course, with my empty 
purse my case with him would be hopeless.”’ 

. True—so, perhaps,.the colonel intends to supply 
his salvo tome, Iam out of all patience with him. 








Madeline herself has observed the impression she 
has made, and we may rest assured that all is over, 
This comes of my philanthropy. I am half inclined 
to declare, like Paul Pry, that I will never'do an- 
other good-natured action as long as I live.” 

‘“‘Shame—shame! Letitia! after proving by your 
interest in her that you thought her worthy of good 
fortune, to grudge it to her without reason! If 
Colonel Frankfort is willing to supply it to her, we 
ought to be gratified that our services are so ably 
seconded.” 

*That’s a dear, good girl! My whole concern 
was that you might be jealous, for. from his constant 
assiduities I really hoped that you had made the de- 
cisive conquest, until these late incidents have re- 
newed my doubts of his good judgment.” 

**'You must be reconciled to finding yourself mis- 
taken sometimes,” returned Fanny, with a slight 
tremor of voice; ‘his attentions must have been 
merely offered through respect and kindness, for I 
am convinced he is too honorable a man to belong 
to the class among whom you place him. If your 
supposition is correct of his predilection for Made- 
line, we should be candid enough to commend him 
that it is so disinterested and undisguised.” 

The next morning the two young ladies went out 
to make visits. ' 

‘* Has any one called?”’ asked Miss Hazleton, on 
their return. 

** Colonel Frankfort, with a young gentleman,”’ re- 
plied the footman; ‘‘ they waited for nearly an hour, 
and have just gone.” 

** Waited? How did that happen? My aunt is 
not at home.” 

“They asked for Miss Landorf, and I showed 
them in.” 

‘* Worse and worse, Fanny; we are left altogether 
out of the plot. The colonel, I suppose, was desirous 
of submitting the future aunt to the cultivated taste of 
his nephew. I think when we furnish stage, ma- 
chinery and heroine for an impromptu tragedy or 
comedy—which is it ?—we should at least be invited 
to take part in the performance.” 

The visit of the gentlemen was the commence- 
ment of a series. Day after day they called, and if 
Miss Hazleton had not provided" herself with infer- 
ences, their conduct would have been inexplicable. 
In spite of her prejudices she could not avoid ac- 
knowledging that the nephew was a young man of 
whom any family might have been proud. Added 
to his remarkably fine person, he exhibited highly 
respectable attainments, generous feelings and up- 
right principles, all enhanced in value by a modesty 
as rare as commendable. His manners were the 
most inappropriate in the world for a fortune-hunter. 
While he was evidently indifferent, though polite 
and cordial toward Letitia, he watched every word 
and look of Madeline with a timid and respectful at- 
tention; and if that might have been accounted for 
by the intentions of his uncle, still, toward the almost 
equally portionless Fanny, his bearing was searcely 
less admiring and deferential. Thus they came for 
a fortnight, inquiring for the ladies collectively, or 
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for Madeline alone, if the others were out, and, at 
last, one morning the colonel came by himself and 
requested a private interview with Miss Landorf. 

‘“‘ This, I suppose, is to bring matters to a climax,” 
said Miss Hazleton, when she and Fanny had re- 
tired to a little work-room up stairs; ‘‘I have been, 
for several days, in a state of the most vexatious un- 
certainty as to how the matter would terminate after 
all. Ferdinand, with his soft tones, his abstracted 
eye and his undecided manner, is a perfect riddle; 
and as to the colonel, I really began to think that he 
was so charmed with your generous kindness to his 
fair inamorata, your perpetual efforts to relieve her 
of her trepidations, and to show off her attractions to 
the best advantage, that through gratitude he was 
almost yeady to restore to you a portion of his allegi- 
ance.” 4 

A deep blush overspread the face of Fanny, which 
she was herself conscious had grown very pale of 
late, and, to conceal it, she turned to a window that 
fronted those of the drawing-rooms. Letitia followed 
her, and a scene, which palpably contradicted her 
hopes, met their eyes. Madeline was sitting full in 
view, and the colonel, bending over her, was hold- 
ing her hand in his. She made a movement to with- 
draw it, and as he yielded it up, he stooped down 
and kissed her cheek. Fanny turned quickly away, 
and before her cousin could make a comment, had 
fainted on a sofa. 

Though greatly shocked, Miss Hazleton had suffi- 
cient presence of mind not to call assistance, and 
when the disappointed girl revived, she made a pas- 
sionate confession of what had been her hopes, which 
were blighted, and her dreams which were broken 
forever. She received all the consolation that her 


sympathizing friend could suggest, and then with- 


drew to her chamber. Colonel Frankfort sent a mes- 
sage, before leaving the house, to Miss Hazleton, 
wishing for a few minutes’ conversation; but too in- 
dignant and too much grieved on account of Fanny, 
she declined to comply. 

The next morning, before leaving her room, Leti- 
tia heard a gentle tap at the door, and supposing it to 
be that of Fanny, she hastened to open it. To her 
surprise she found Miss Landorf, divested of her 
mourning garments, and looking surpassingly lovely 
in a dress of simple, uncontrasted white. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Hazleton,” said she, blushing and 
faltering in her sweet but imperfect accent, ‘‘I 
wished to see you last night, but hearing that you 
were with Miss Milman, I feared to intrude. For- 
give me for so long using concealment with you to 
whom I am so much indebted, but my heart was too 
full to let me trust myself to speak. And besides, my 
mind was so bewildered, that it was only yesterday I 
could satisfy myself that it was right to consent to— 
to—” 

‘‘T understand, Madeline—you are going to be 
married,” 

** You do not speak as you have always done, dear 
Miss Hazleton,” said Madeline, taking both of Le- 
titia’s hands in hers, while the tears came into her 
eyes; “‘you condemn me, as I feared you would, 











but my feelings pleaded so strongly against my judg- 
ment! I know that I am not worthy of him, that 
poor and humble in station, I shall incur the scorn of 
a family so exacting ; but he knows all about me—my 
origin, my history, my character, and he is so noble 
as to disregard my present occupation and depend- 
ence, and to take me just as Iam. And then I loved 
him long before my misfortunes, long before your 
kindness was the means of bringing me again in his 
way.” 

“Madeline ! you never hinted this before !” . 

“Forgive me, Miss Hazleton—as I said, I knew 
not that it would end thus, and otherwise it would 
have been but a vain confidence, besides betraying 
feelings which I regarded as a weakness, and en- 
deavored to suppress as well as to conceal. And it 
was connected with my happier days, the remem- 
brance of which only awakened to me unavailing re- 
gret, and, still more, with the memory of my beloved 
father, who, when his prospects failed, and a life of 
petty toil was before him, scorned the thought of 
allowing a generous man to degrade himself in the 
estimation of the world by an allianance with his 
friendless and unportioned child. My poor, dear 
father! Ithink if he could have heard the reason- 
ing which has conquered me—if he could see my 
present prospects of happiness—” and throwing her 
arms round Letitia’s neck, she gave vent to her 
varied feelings in tears. 

Miss Hazleton was touched. 

‘© You deserve them all, dear Madeline,” said she, 
kindly; *‘and I hope you will be amply repaid for 
all your former trials. You wish to see Fanny? I 
must disappoint you now. She has been indisposed, 
as I told you last night, and it is best not to excite 
her. But you will soon find her able to see you. 
Meanwhile, I will tell her all, and say every thing 
you wish.” 

**'You cannot tell her, my kind friend, how much 
I have to thank her for her sweetness, and gentle- 
ness, and sympathy. Oh! I have so much reason 
for gratitude to you both! But farewell, dearest 
Miss Hazleton—may you be better rewarded than I 
have language to express.” 

Again elasping the hands of Letitia, and kissing 
her cheek, she drew her white veil over her face, 
and hastened down stairs, where was heard the 
voice of Colonel Frankfort, while his carriage stood 
at the door. Letitia walked to the window, and 
saw them driven off. Fanny, too, had witnessed 
their departure, and when her cousin came to break 
the intelligence to her, she spoke of it with calm- 
ness, though her swollen eyes and pallid cheeks at- 
tested how much she had suffered. 

An hour or two passed, and the friends still sat 
together, when the equipage again drove up to the 
house, and a servant rapped at the chamber door to 
say that Colonel Frankfort wished to speak to Miss 
Hazleton. 

“Shall I go?” she asked, and on Fanny’s signing 
assent, she left her to comply. She returned, in @ 
few minutes, with a flushed countenance and a 
quickened step, and said—‘He has come, Fanny, 
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to take us to call on the bride, and I promised we 
would go immediately.” 

“‘ How could you, Letitia, make such a promise?” 

‘‘Because I think the sooner it is done the more 
expedient it will be for concealing and relieving 
your feelings. I should not advise it, but that I 
know you to possess sufficient seli-control to accom- 
plish all that will be necessary for both your deli- 
cacy and dignity. Summon all your firmness, and 
trust to me for the consequences. I shall order out 
the carriage, for I declined our accompanying the 
colonel, in anticipation of your objections. So dress 
yourself nicely, Fanny, and let it be done at once,” 

Fanny made no farther opposition, and in a short 
time they were on their way to the place designated. 
They stopped before a handsome, though by no means 
spacious house in a quiet part of the city, and with 
the instinctive perception of trifles which we may 
have even in our strongest excitements, Fanny 
thought that there was little, either in the mansion 
or its locality, that corresponded with the magnifi- 
cent tastes of Colonel Frankfort. But her test was 
now at hand. The gentleman himself appeared 
alighting from his barouche, and hastened forward 
to assist them out. 

‘* Allow me to offer my congratulations,”’ she said, 
in a tone much steadier than she supposed she could 
command, 

‘‘None more welcome ;” said he, and, remarking 
her paleness, he made many anxious inquiries about 
her sudden indisposition, of which he had heard from 
Madeline. She was relieved from replying by seeing 
the face of the bride, now radiant with smiles and 
blushes, among the snowy drapery of one of the win- 
dows, and the next instant at the door. Ferdinand, 
too, presented himself, and, all animation and ease, 
led them into the parlor. ‘‘ We ought to consider it 
a happy omen,” said he, ‘‘to commence housekeep- 
ing by first receiving the three friends who have 
proved themselves the best and truest in the world to 
myself and my wife.” 

‘* Your wife!” echoed Fanny. 

Letitia raised her fingers to caution her, and com- 
menced a humorous relation of the mistake they had 
fallen into about the bridegroom, all of which the col- 
onel had heard during his recent call, and of the 
pains she had taken, on their way hither, to prevent 
her cousin from suspecting the truth. 

But the tone, and the changing color and counte- 
nance of Fanny made a revelation to Colonel Frank- 
fort as important as unlooked for. Agitated scarcely 
less than herself, he drew her into a little room, 
opening from the parlors, which had been fitted up 
as a conservatory, and was now filled with plants, 
redolent in their spring bloom. 

“T wish to have your opinion of my taste in 
flowers ;” said he, trying to collect himself and giv- 
ing employment to his eyes by looking among some 
leaves, where there was nothing particular to see; 
‘‘T selected these more for their sweetness and. beau- 
ty than for their rareness, it being one of the attain- 
ments on which I most pride myself to value things 


rather from intrinsic than adventitious qualities. As 
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Madeline seemed to have a passion for pets of the 
kind I sent them here to afford her an agreeable sur- 
prise, and have since established a condition with 
her, which is, that I am to have the privilege of ga- 
thering a bouquet from them as soon as I require one 
to tell. a tale which I pray I may be so fortunate as 
never to tell but once, and which I should fear to 
trust to my unpracticed lips.” And Fanny stood 
wondering what was to come next. 

Meanwhile Letitia was taking a survey of the 
apartments, which, in all their arrangements, were 
singularly convenient, tasteful and elegant. Made- 
line noticed her and entered naturally into her 
thoughts. 

‘* Every thing was done, just as you see it, by our 
excellent Colonel Frankfort,” said she; ‘‘ we knew 
nothing of it until he brought us here this morning 
from the church. It seems almost like enchantment 
that a poor wanderer, such as I have been, should 
find herself thus suddenly transported into so sweet 
and pleasant a home.” 

** Dear Madeline!” said her young husband, re- 
garding her with a strikingly honey-moon look; ‘ but 
we must tell Miss Hazleton how much we owe to 
him besides, and, first of all, give her a history of our 
own acquaintance, since we took the liberty of prose- 
cuting it so mysteriously under her eyes. We met 
during my travels in Germahy, before Mr. Landorf 
lost his professorship—I suppose you have heard that 
he filled a chair in one of the universities—and after- 
wards we became passengers in the same vessel 
from Bremen. -Our courtship followed during the 
voyage, but on my confessing to Mr. Landorf that 
my family would probably be opposed to my mar- 
riage, and that my prospects were not independent 
of their approbation, he forbade all farther thoughts 
ofourunion. Inspite of my griefand remonstrances, 
Madeline was too good a daughter to disobey him, 
and when I was obliged to leave them for home, they 
took advantage of the separation to depart for another 
section of the.country, without affording me a trace 
by which to discover their destination. In vain I 
made every inquiry, till, happily, I chanced to arrive 
in this city the very evening of the concert at which 
Madeline had consented to sing. I went to the room 
in quest of my uncle, and entered in time to recog- 
nize her voice. 

“The next day I made a confidant of the colonel, 
who promised that if he should be satisfied with my 
choice, he would assist to further my suit. You now 
understand all that happened at your house. Our 
concealment with you was owing to a fear that your 
delicacy would make you averse to being privy toan 
affair of the kind, for we had decided that until it 
should be finally settled, prudence required us to keep 
it secret from my family. They have always hada 
misdirected ambition for me—opposed to my own 
disposition, and to the wishes of my uncle. I have 
set myself free, and, instead of remaining a drone in 
society, I am about to settle myself as a steady busi- 
ness man, earning means to preserve my home, and 
to enable me to spend my leisure hours with com- 
fort in intellectual pursuits. For this purpose my 
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uncle has purchased me a partnership in a commer- 
cial concern, which will yield enough for all our de- 
sires. Now, dear Miss Hazleton, do you not think 
we have a fair future before us ?” 

But Miss Hazleton was just then thinking of some- 
thing else. On looking for Fanny, she saw the colo- 
nel significantly presenting to her a few flowers, and 
then clasping the hand she extended to receive them. 
Fanny caught the mischievous glances turned to- 
ward her, and, in the confusion, forgot to release 
herself. 

** Well, now that I have seen you at the summit of 
felicity; said Letitia, speaking to Mrs. and Mr, 
Frankfort, but at the other couple; ‘‘I shall be ac- 
commodating enough to take leave, that you may the 
better enjoy it. I have some*particular business to 
attend to; therefore, Colonel Frankfort, I will com- 

i 


mission you with the safe escort of Fanny, if she 
wishes to go home.” 

They reached home before her, and she carried out 
her considerateness by not stopping in the drawing- 
room to interrupt their explanations. At length 
Fanny entered her chamber in quest of her. 

“Are all your troubles over, Fanny ?” said she, kiss- 
ing her affectionately ; ‘‘and have you fixed the day ?” 

Fanny smiled. ‘‘ Because,” she continued, ‘I 
must have a hand in regulating that matter. J have 
had, for a week, a letter from my own true-hearted 
knight, in which he says that all his projects are ac- 
complished, and that he will come home as fast as 
his ship can sail. I did not wish to tell you until I 
should see you in spirits to appreciate the news. So 

now we must assist each other to select wedding 





finery, and both wear it at the same time.” 





AMERICAN BALLADS. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 





NO. I11.—THE SURPRISE OF TRENTON. 


E1GHTEEN hundred years had passed, 
Lacking only twenty-four, 
Since the Savior, one-begotten, 
Meek the virgin mother bore— 
Shepherds on that very night 
In the fields their watch did keep, 
While the busy world around 
Silent lay, and bathed in sleep— 


When the angel of the Lord 
Came upon them, and a light 
Great and glorious shone about 
Through the gloom of the wintry night ; 
And the heavenly host was heard 
Singing loud o’er field and fen, 
‘‘ Glory be to God in the Highest, 
Peace on Earth, Goodwill to men.” 


Lowly in his cradle-manger 
Then the infant Savior slept, 
While the maiden mother o’er him 
Tears of humble gladness wept ; 
And the Magi found him there, 
Who had followed from afar, 
When they saw it in the East, 
The Redeemer’s holy star ; 


For the star it went before them, 
And the wise ones followed on, 
Till it stood above the spot, 
And their joyous goal was won, 
Humbly then they bowed the knee, 
Humbly did their gifts unfold, 
Gifts of ivory, and aloes, 
Myrrh, and frankincense, and gold. 


Eighteen hundred years had passed, 
Eighteen hundred years and eight, 
Since the Savior, one-begotten, 
Bowed him to a felon’s fate— 
Nailed upon the cursed tree 
Suffered then our God and Lord— 
Peace to man he came to leave— 
** Peace he left not, buta sword !” 









Noon it was of Christmas night 
On the wintry Delaware, 
Sullenly the falling snow 
Floated through the murky air, 
Sullenly the flooded river 
Moaned the whitening shores along, 
Sullenly the drifting ice 
Groaned and tossed i’ the current strong. 


Not a star was in the sky, _ 
Not a sound was on the breeze, 
Not a voice or stir there was 
In the thickly feathered trees— 
Only through the heavy gloom 
Muttered low the mournful rushing 
Of the deep and dismal stream, 
Through its icy fetters gushing. 


Lonely were the streets of Trenton, 
Trenton town by the Delaware— 
Quartered there were the British horse ! 
Quartered the bearded Hessians there ! 
Deep the snow on the roofs above! 
Deep i’ the trackless roads below— 
Hark to the bell! ’t was midnight chime! 
Oh! but the strokes were stern and slow ! 


Not a guard was on his post— 
Not a round its circuit made— 
What the risk in such a storm? 
Where the foe that should invade ? 
Far beyond the flooded stream, 
Pennsylvanian wilds among, 
Far the patriot army lay, 
Frail, disjointed, and unstrung— 


Washington, who late so glorious 
Braved in equal arms his king, 

Sees the boasted bird victorious 
Sadly droop its baffled wing— 

* Soldiers, spread the Christmas feast— 

Soldiers, fill the bumper fair— 

Pass the bottle! pile the hearth ! 
Cutting cold is the wintry air— 
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« Let the toast our country be, 
From whatever country we! 
Sons of German Fatherland! 
Britons ever bold and free! 
Comrades, troll the jolly stave— 
Pass the bottle—fear no wrong ! 
4 For the rebel hosts are weak, 
f And the wintry river strong ! 





“ Tush! they dare not! We who drove them 
Weak and weary, faint and few— 
Tracked them, weaponless and wounded, 
O’er the roads by the bloody dew, 
Which to every painful print 
Trickled from their shoeless feet— 
Tush! the craven dove as soon 
Shall the fearless falcon meet !”’ 


Madly raged the jovial route— 
Loud the bursts of loyal song 
Rang amid the drifting storm, 
Rang the snowy fields along! 
Little deemed the roistering crew 
As their revelry they plied, 
What avengers stern and sure 
Gathered on the icy tide— 


Gathered, soon their glee to mar, 
Hearts afire! and hands on hilt! 
Redder liquor far than wine 
Long ere moruing shall be spilt— 
Hark the deep and solemn hum, 
Louder than the river’s flow, 
- Rising heavier through the night, 
Nearer through the drifting snow. 
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°*T is the hum of mustered men— 
Barges with their burthen brave 
Painfully and long are tossing 
On the fierce and freezing wave ; 
Horse and foot and guns are there, 
Struggling through the awful gloom— 
Soon their din shall rouse the foe ! 
Rouse him like the trump of doom! 


Firm, as some gigantic oak, 
Stood their chief on the hither shore, 
Marking how his comrades true 
Prospered with the laboring oar, 
Marking how each barge and boat 
Slowly battled to the strand, 
Marking how the serried lines 
Mustered as they came to land! 


Calm his high and noble port— 
Calm his mighty face severe— 
None had seen it change with doubt, 
None had seen it pale with fear— 
And it showed as grandly now, 
In that wild and perilous hour, 
Fraught with wisdom half divine, 
Fraught with more than mortal power— 


Steadily he stood and gazed— 
Not a cloud upon his brow— 
Calmer in the banquet hall 
Never had he been than now ! 
Yet his fate was on the cast— 
Life! and fame! and country! all! 
Sterner game was never played— 
Death or Freedom—win or fall ! 








Fall he—and his country’s hope 
Sets, a sun no more to rise ! 

Win he—and her dawning light 
Yet may fill the unfathomed skies! 

Fall he—and his name must wane, 
Rebel chief of a rebel band! 

Win he—it shall live forever, 
Father of his native land! 


Silent stood he—grave and mute, 
Listening now the distant roar 
From the half-heard town, and now 
Gazing on the crowded shore— 
Crowded with his patriot host, 
Burning for the vengeful fray— 
Ear, and eye, and heart erect, 
Waiting for the trumpet’s bray ! 


Silent—till the latest boat 

Safe had stemmed the wheeling tide, 
Till the latest troop was banded, 

Heart to heart, and side by side. 
Then he turned his eyes aloft, 

Moved his lips for a little space, 
Mighty though he was, he bowed him 

Meekly to the throne of grace. 


*¢ God of battles, Lord of might, 
Let my country but be free, 
To thy mercies I commend me— 
Glory to thy son and thee !” 
Then he waved his arm aloft 
With a martial gesture proud— 
« Let your march,” he said, ‘be silent, 
Till your cannon speak aloud.” 


Silent was their rapid march 

Through the mist of rain and sleet, 
For the deep and drifted snow 

Gave no sound beneath their feet— 
Clashed no musket, beat no drum, 

As they fleeted through the gloom, 
Liker far, than living men, 

To the phantoms of the tomb. 


Morn was near, but overcast 
In the dim and rayless sky, 
Not a gleam foreshowed his coming, 
Yet the pallid sun was nigh— 
Morn was near—but not a guard 
Heard their march or saw them come— 
Lo! they form! the very dogs 
In the fated town were dumb! 


Hark! the bell! the bugle’s blast! 
Hark! the loud and long alarms! 

Beat the drums—but all too late! 
All too late they beat to arms! 

Forth they rush in disarray, 
Forming fast with fearful din— 

* Open now, ye mouths of flame ! 

Pour your crashing volleys in!” 


See! the sharp and running flash ! 
Hark! the long and rattling roll! 

There the western muskets blaze ! 
Every shot a mortal soul! 

Vain was then the Hessian’s yager— 
Vain the English horseman’s steel ! 

Vain the German’s hardihood— 

Vain the Briton’s loyal zeal! 
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Fast they fall, the best and bravest, 
Unavenged and helpless fall, 
Rallying their men dismayed, 
Campbell bold and gallant Rahl. 
Then before that murderous hail, 
Thick, incessant, sure as death, 
Reel the shattered columns back ! 
Gasp the dying chiefs for breath ! 


Lo! ’tis o’er! their arms they ground! 
All, that brave men can, did they! 
Fought, while fight they could! then yielded ! 
What avails the hopeless fray ? 
What avails the horse’s might, 
Though his neck be clothed in thunder ? 
What the cannon’s fiery breath 
Riving rock-built forts asunder ? 


t avails the speed of navies 
ocking on the subject tide? 
Nothing! when the Lord of Hosts 
Battles on the righteous side. 





He who giveth not the race 
To the swift—nor to the strong 
War’s red honor—but alway 
Strengthens those who suffer long ! 


Surely he on Trenton’s night 
Steeled our mighty champion’s heart! 
Gave him wisdom, gave him power, 
So to play his destined part! 
Beat the fiercest down before him, 
Turned the bravest back to fly ! 
Covered aye his head in battle, 
That no hair of it should die! 


Held him stedfast in the right, 
Till his glorious task was o’er, 
And no hostile banner waved . 
On Columbia’s hallowed shore— 
Till his name was spread abroad, 
For a nation’s freedom won, 
All-honored, from the setting 
To the rising of the sun. 





A STORY I AM INCLINED TO BELIEVE. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Ce 


Late one night in June two gentlemen arrived at 
the Villa Hotel of the Baths of Lucca. They stepped 
from the low britzka in which they traveled, and 
leaving a servant to make arrangements for their 
lodging, linked arms and strolled up the road toward 
the banks of the Lima. The moon was chequered 
at the moment with the poised leaf of a tree-top, and 
as it passed from her face, she rose and stood alone 
in the steel-blue of the unclouded heavens—a lumi- 
nous and tremulous plate of gold. And you know 
how beautiful mnst have been the night—a June 
night in Italy, with a moon at the full! 

A lady, with a servant following her at a little dis- 
tance, passed the travelers on the bridge of the Lima. 
She dropped her veil and went by in silence. But 
the Freyherr felt the arm of his friend tremble within 
his own. 

‘Do you know her, then?” asked Von Leisten. 

‘‘ By the thrill in my veins we have met before,” 
said Clay; ‘‘ but whether this involuntary sensation 
was pleasurable or painful, I have not yet decided. 
There are none I care to meet—none who can be 
here.” He added the last few words after a mo- 
ment’s pause, and sadly. 

They walked on in silence to the base of the 
mountain, busy each with such coloring as the moon- 
light threw on their thoughts, but neither of them 
were happy. 

Clay was humane and a lover of nature—a poet, 
that is to say—and, in a world so beautiful, could 
never be a prey to disgust; but he was satiated with 
the common emotions of life. His heart, forever 
overflowing, had filled many a cup with love, but 
with strange tenacity he turned back forever to the 
first. He was weary of the beginnings of love— 
weary of its probations and changes. He had passed 
that period of life when inconstancy was tempting. 








He longed, now, for an affection that would continue 
into another world—holy and pure enough to pass a 
gate guarded by angels. And his first love—recklessly 
as he had thrown it away—was now the thirst of his 
existence. 

It was-two o’clock that night. The moon lay 
broad upon the southern balconies of the hotel, and 
“every casement was open to its luminous and fra- 
grant stillness. Clay and the Freyherr Von Leisten, 
each in his apartment, were awake, unwilling to lose 
the luxury of the night. And there was one other 
under that roof, waking, with her eyes fixed on the 

moon. 

As Clay leaned his head on his hand, and looked 
ontward to the sky, his heart began to be troubled. 
There was a point in the path of the moon’s rays 
where his spirit turned back. There was an influ- 
ence abroad in the dissolving moonlight around him 
which resistlessly awakened the past—the sealed, 
but unforgotten past. He could not single out the 
emotion. He knew not whether it was fear or hope 
—pain or pleasure. He called, through the open 
window, to Von Leisten. 

The Freyherr, like himself, and like all who have 
outlived the effervescence of life, was enamored of 
the night. A moment of unfathomable moonlight was 
dearer to him than hours disenchanted with the sun. 
He, too, had been looking outward and upward—but 
with no-trouble at his heart. 

“The night is inconceivably sweet,” he said, as he 
entered, ‘‘and your voice called in my thought and 
sense from the intoxication of a revel. What would 
you, my friend?” 

‘*T am restless, Von Leisten! There is some one 
near us whose glances cross mine on the moonlight, 
and agitate and perplex me. Yet there is but one on 





earth deep enough in the life-blood of my being to 
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move me thus—even were she here! And she is 
not here!” 

His voice trembled and softened, and the last word 
was scarce audible on his closing lips, for the Frey- 
herr had passed his hands over him while he spoke, 
and he had fallen into the trance of the spirit-world. 

Clay and Von Leisten had retired from the active 
passions of life together, and had met and mingled at 
that moment of void and thirst when each supplied 
the want of the other. The Freyherr was a German 
noble, of a character passionately poetic, and of sin- 
gular acquirement in the mystic fields of knowledge. 
Too wealthy to need labor, and too proud to submit 
his thoughts or his attainments to the criticism or 
judgment of the world, he lavished on his own life, 
and on those linked to him in friendship, the strange 
powers he had acquired, and the prodigal overflow of 
his daily thought and feeling. Clay was his superior, 
perhaps, in genius, and necessity had driven him to 
develop the type of his inner soul, and leave its im- 
press on the time; but he was inferior to Von Leisten 
in the power of will, and he lay in his control like a 
child in its mother’s. Four years they had passed 
together—much of it in the secluded castle of Von 
Leisten, busied with the occult studies to which the 
Freyherr was secretly devoted—but traveling down 


to Italy to meet the luxurious summer, and dividing - 


their lives between the enjoyment of nature and the 
ideal world they had unlocked. Von Leisten had 
lost, by death, the human altar on which his heart 
could alone burn the incense of love, and Clay had 
flung aside in an hour of intoxicated passion the one 
pure affection in which his happiness was sealed— 
and both were desolate. But in the world of the 
past, Von Leisten, though more irrevocably lonely, 
was more tranquilly blest. 

The Freyherr released the entranced spirit of his 
friend, and bade him follow back the rays of the moon 
to the source of his agitation. 

A smile crept slowly over the sleeper’s lips. 

In an apartment flooded with the silver lustre of 
the night, reclined, in an invalid’s chair, propped 
with pillows, a woman of singular, though most fra- 
gile beauty. Books and music lay strewn around, 
and a lamp, subdued to the tone of the moonlight by 
an orb of alabaster, burned beside her. She lay 
bathing her blue eyes in the round chalice of the 
moon. A profusion of brown ringlets fell over the 
white dress that enveloped her, and her oval cheek 
lay supported on the palm of her hand, and her bright 
red lips were parted. The pure yet passionate spell 
of that soft night possessed her. 

Over her leaned the disembodied spirit of him who 
had once loved her—praying toGod that his soul might 
be so purified as tomingle unstarilingly, unrepulsively, 
in hallowed harmony with hers. And presently he 
felt the coming of angels toward him, breathing into 
the deepest abysses of his existence a tearful and 
purifying sadness. And with a trembling aspiration 
of grateful humility to his Maker, he stooped to her 
forehead, and with his impalpable lips impressed 
upon its snowy tablet a kiss. 

It seemed to Eve Gore a thought of the past that 








brought the blood suddenly to her cheek. She started 
from her reclining position, and, removing the ob- 
securing shade from her lamp, arose and crossed her 
hands upon her wrists and paced thoughtfully to and 
fro. Her lips murmured inarticulately. But the 
thought, painfully though it came, changed unac- 
countably to a melancholy sweetness, and, subduing 
her lamp again, she resumed her steadfast gaze upon 
the moon. 

Ernest knelt beside her, and with his invisible 
brow bowed upon her hand, poured forth, in the 
voiceless language of the soul, his memories of the 
past, his hope, his repentance, his pure and passion- 
ate adoration at the present hour. 

And thinking she had been in a sweet dream, yet 
wondering at its truthfulness and power, Eve wept, 
silently and long. As the morning touched the east, 
slumber weighed upon her moistened eyelids, and 
kneeling by her bedside she murmured her gratitude 
to God for a heart relieved of a burthen long borne, 
and so went peacefully to her sleep. 

It was in the following year and in the beginning of 
May. The gay world of England was concentrated 
in London, and at the entertainments of noble houses 
there were many beautiful wonien and many marked 
men. The Freyherr Von Leisten, after years of ab- 
sence, had appeared again, his mysterious and unde- 
niable superiority of mien and influence again yielded 
to, as before, and again bringing to his feet the ho- 
mage and deference of the crowd he moved among. 
To his inscrutable power the game of society was 
easy, and he walked where he would through its bar- 
riers of form. 

He stood one night looking on ata dance. A lady 
of a noble air was near him, and both were watching 
the movements of the loveliest woman present, a 
creature in radiant health, apparently about twenty- 
three, and of matchless fascination of person and 
manner. Von Leisten turned to the lady near him 
to inquire her name, but his intention was arrested 
by the resemblance between her and the object of his 
admiring curiosity, and he was silent. 

The lady had bowed before he withdrew his gaze, 
however. - 

‘¢T think we have met before!” she said; but at the 
next instant a slight flush of displeasure came to her 
cheek, and she seemed regretting that she had spoken. 

‘‘Pardon me!’ said Von: Leisten, ‘‘ but—if the 
question be not rude—do you remember where?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘‘T have recalled it since I have spoken,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but as the remembrance of the person who 
accompanied you always gives me pain, I would 
willingly have unsaid it. One evening of last year, 
crossing the bridge of the Lima—you were walking 
with Mr. Clay. Pardon me—but, though I left Lucca 
with my daughter on the following morning, and saw 
you no more, the association, or your appearance, 
had imprinted the circumstance on my mind,” 

‘‘ And is that Eve Gore?” said Von Leisten, mu- 
singly, gazing on the beautiful creature now gliding 
with light step to her mother’s side. 
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But the Freyherr’s heart was gone to his friend. ‘Can you bring him tome?” said Eve, letting her 
As the burst of the waltz broke in upon the closing | hand remain in Von Leisten’s and bending her deep 
of the quadrille, he offered his hand to the fair girl, | blue eyes inquiringly on his. 
and as they moved round with the entrancing music, | And with no argument but tears and caresses, and 
he murmured in her ear, ‘‘ He who came to you in | an unexplained assurance of her conviction of the 
the moonlight of Italy will be with you again, if | repentant purity and love of him to whom her heart 
you are alone, at the rising of to-night’s late moon. | was once given, the confiding and strong-hearted 
Believe the voice that then speaks to you!” girl bent, at last, the stern will that forbade her hap- 
ORS eg ea ee Ce OS piness. Her mother unclasped the slight arms from 
It was with implacable determintion that Mrs. | her neck, and gave her hand in silent consent to 














Gore refused, to the entreaties of Von Leisten, a re- | Von Leisten. i ¥ 

newal of Clay’s acquaintance with her daughter. The Freyherr stood a moment with his eyes fixed v 

Resentment for the apparent recklessness with which | on the ground. The color fled from his cheeks, and d 

he had once sacrificed her maiden love for an unlaw- | his brow moistened. Pp 

ful passion—scornful unbelief of any change in his ‘*T have called him !’”’ he said—he will be here !” th 

character—distrust of the future tendency of the. pow- An hour elapsed, and Clay entered the house. He sl 

ers of his genius—all mingled together in a hostility | had risen trom a bed of sickness, and came, pale tii 

proof against persuasion. Shehad expressed this with | and in terror—for the spirit-summons was power- of 

all the positiveness of language when her daughter | ful. But Von Leisten welcomed him at the door m 

| suddenly entered the room. It was the morning |, with a smile, and withdrew the mother from the or 
after the ball, and she had risen late. But though | room; and left Ernest alone with his future bride te 
subdued and pensive in her air, Von Leisten saw at | —the first union, save in spirit, after years of sepa- a er 
' a glance that she was happy. ration. | uy 
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Tue East—the East—the glorious East! To sing their charms, as he hath sung ca 

What have we of rich or rare, In verse of their airy lightness. we 











To deck the bride or to gladden the feast, 
Which glows not more brightly there? 


Whence comes the juice of the Scio-vine, 
That flows like the molten gold, 

And the gems on the lily-soft neck that shine, 
Whose value cannot be told? 


Rubies and diamonds and emeralds are 
The gifts of the rising sun, 

And glorious birds, and maidens as fair 
As the valleys they smile upon. 


*T isthe clime of the song and the dance and the flowers, 
”T is the land of the fair Alm2es, * 

And the Bayaderes like the summer-hours, 
When Summer is in its May. 


Light as the morn-dyed birds that sing 
Through the banian’s countless boughs, 

They float around like a dream of Spring 
With her garlands around their brows. 


Forth from the Bramin groves they come, 
A gay unfolding throng, 

With their love-lit eyes and their cheeks of bloom, 
And their perfumed lips of song. 


O for the lyre that Hafiz strung! 
O for his thoughts of brightness! 








Now they advance, now they retire, 
Strewing the fresh musk roses ; 

See, see how their anklets shine like fire 
As round them the morn uncloses! 


Their bosoms half-veiled by the rosy shawl, 
Their arms and their white feet gleaming, 
Floating around their sultana tall, 
Known by her queenly seeming. 


Why have ye left your orient strand, 
Loved daughters of Aurora? 

To visit in turn each northern land 
Your hearts will be chilled by sorrow ! 


Pale are the roses we weave you here, 
Though grateful the wreath we twine, 
Cold is the sun of our winter drear, 
You will ‘neath it droop and pine. 


No! with the tropic birds ye came, 
‘With them will ye depart, 

Bearing away with your smiles the same, 
A sunshine from each heart. 


The East—the East—the glorious East ! 
They come, to thy bowers they come ; 
O! the Bramins shall heap the fruitful feast 





To welcome them fondly home! 
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INCIDENT IN. DREAM-LAND. 





_ BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW HOME,” “FOREST LIFE,” ETC. 





Ir happéned once that Love—proverbially touchy, 
we all know—took high offence at the neglect of his 
whilom sworn friend and brother Hymen, who, he 
declared, had ceased to invite him to his magnificent 
parties in town. Finding his temper too warm upon 
the occasion, he sought the cooling influence of rural 
shades, and there amused himself and forgot his pet- 
tish enmity in sending sportive arrows among groups 
of simple nymphs and swains as they raked the new- 
mown hay in company, or pared the luscious peach 
or the firmer apple to dry, in gay festoons, ‘‘ for win- 
ter, which they knew must come;”’ or husked the gold- 
en corn, or bound the lachrymose onion wreath-wise 
upon its supporting wisp of straw. But, ere long, wea- 
rying of such inglorious sport—not unlike that of the 
royal ennayé who shot from his gilded balcony whole 
hecatombs of game so trapped that it could neither fight 
nor fly—he left the rustic herd, and took his way 
along the banks of a bright and rapid stream, which 
rolled its gleaming waves through foliage of every 
hue and outline, reflecting at times the sun, the snowy 
cloud, the lamps of night, the leaden hue of storms, 
the appalling aspect of the tempest—all distinct at 
intervals, yet at intervals again fused, as it were, 
into one enchanting and harmonious whole. Love 
called the stream Poetry, and he declared that he 
would always dwell by its side. 

As he strayed along delighted, leaning occasionally 
over the living mirror, that he might see how it en- 
hanced the splendor of his beauty, he beheld, re- 
clining in the shadow of a rock, a heavenly form, 
whose wings, folded in repose, and a celestial halo 
round his brow, declared him still unchanged by con- 
tact with the things of earth. By the light which 
shone even through his closed lids, and by the lyre 
clasped, even in sleep, to his bosom, Love knew the 
bright visitant to be Genius. He called him with his 
most persuasive voice—and Love’s tones are almost 
irresistible—but in vain. The sleeper’s head was 
pillowed ona bed of poppies, and a drapery of deadly 
nightshade hung from the rock which shaded him 
from the sun. ‘I must see those rainbow pinions 
unfolded to the light!” said Love; ‘‘of all my claims 
to immortality, none could beso indisputable as the 
subjugation of this glorious being to my power !” 

And, selecting one of his keenest arrows, and new- 
stringing his bow with a braided tress of golden hair, 
he wounded the unguarded bosom of the slumberer. 

The youth started—opened his eyes, bright and 
dewy as the first glad smile of morning, and spread 
wide his radiant wings as if to find safety in flight. 
But he became conscious of the sweet venom which 
was spreading through his veins, and, with a glance 
half-reproachful, half-adoring, he bowed the knee to 








Love and owned his resistless power, and asked his 
supreme will. 

** Sing!” said the conqueror; and the blended mu- 
sic of voice and lyre filled the whole air, and, borne 
along by the waves, awakened to thrilling life all the 
spiritual things that haunted the green recesses of 
that charmed spot. Love crowned the captive with 
flowers, showered delicious odors around his ray- 
crowned brow, brought honey in the comb white as 
the foam on the billow, and presented to his eager 
lip a lily-cup of sparkling wine. Wood-nymphs and 
naiads, hovering round, beheld their own beautiful 
forms reflected in the crystalline wings of the stranger, 
but though various and changeful as the light of 
parting day, one face, and one only, was there seen in 
every dress, recognized through every disguise. The 
forms and masks were painted by Fancy—the one 
face was the work of Truth. ‘ And now,” said vic- 
torious Love, ‘ take me to thine own bright sphere !” 

Prompt to obey, the pleased subject tried his glit- 
tering wings for an upward flight. Alas! overcome 
by the too sweet banquet, Genius sunk back upon the 
roses which the victor had spread around him. The 
halo faded from his head; his lyre reclined against 
a myrtle—mute, save when a breeze from the languid 
south awakened a faint echo of its former power. 

‘¢ Sleep then—stupid thing!” said Love, enraged at 
the effect of his own spells—and he was about to 
shake over the lids of the fainting captive the baleful 
dust of Oblivion, when a fearful form appeared from 
a rugged wood at no great distance. His hair hung 
in wild elf-locks about his wasted features, and his 
squalid garments scarce concealed his meagre limbs. 
His eyes seemed of stone, and in his hand was an 
iron sceptre which has often caused even Love to 
tremble. 

‘*Ha! Poverty!” said the baffled tyrant, as he flew 
to the safe shelter of a neighboring tulip tree, yielding 
the field for the moment to his old enemy, that he 
might watch the effect of his presence upon the 
glorious being whom his own arts had reduced to 
utter helplessness. The flowers drooped; the grass 
withered; and the breezes which a moment before had 
breathed of summer, became chilly as if wafted from 
a wandering ice-berg. With a sepulchral voice did 
the skeleton visiter call on Genius to arise. 

‘Come! let us see these gaudy wings of thine!”’ he 
said, with a sneer. But the youth, shuddering, fold- 
ed their filmy leaves over his eyes to shut out the 
hateful apparition. Poverty pushed him rudely with 
that cold iron sceptre, but the torpedo touch seemed 
only still further to paralyze his faculties. ‘‘ Thou 
dost not feel me yet!” exclaimed the fiend; and even 
as he spoke he took the form of a hideous dragon, 
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whose folds, surrounding the victim, began to narrow 
upon his shrinking form, and, continually contracting 
the spiral circle, threatened to crush him inevitably 
and irretrievably. 

Then rose the noble youth, roused by the too eager 
malice of his foe; and shaking off alike the poppies 
and the roses in which Love had enveloped him, 
he stretched his glittering pinions, spurned the 
earth with his foot, and, soaring majestically to- 
ward heaven, looked down with scorn upon scowl- 
ing Poverty, while the radiance about his brow re- 
sumed its power and dazzled all but Love. That wily 
god, pursuing the upward flight of Genius, strove 
again to entrap him by means of certain nets of 
silk and gold which he had found almost always suc- 


cessful with the sons of earth, but the heaven-born 
youth shook them off with a smile of contempt, while 
he sang to his enchanted lyre a hymn so glorious that 
earth’s inmost heart thrilled to the melody, and Love, 
for once, owned himself in turn a captive. 

Love has been since that time rather shy of at- 
tempting to subdue Genius—which we suppose is the 
reason why so many of our poets are bachelors. 
Poverty claims to have been of essential service to 
the susceptible child of Heaven, but we never heard 
that Genius loved him any the better for it. .Hymen 
still plays his old tricks—forgetting to invite Love 
to his more splendid feasts, but condescending to 
admit him when his rich friend Mammon is not 





expected, 





THE CLOUDS. 





BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART, 





Tue clouds, how beautifully now 
They tint the evening sky! 
Resting upon the mountain’s brow, 
Or floating gently by. 
The light mists gathering o’er the trees 
Their dusky colors lose, 
And Fancy many an image sees 
As thought her train pursues. 


T Jove to watch their varying forms, 
Their castles raised in air, 

Or picture out the magic swarms 
Of armies meeting there. 

T see the bow, the spear, the sword, 
Engaged in mimic fight, 

Till all dissolves, as with a word, 
And changes to the sight. 


A panorama still it seems 
Of living nature here! 
Through forests thick the opening gleams, 
With axe and pioneer, 
Then villages and towns arise, 
And busy works go on ; 
But while imagination flies, 
Again the vision ’s gone, 


I look, and ships upon the seas 
Are tossing to and fro, 

As if contending with the breeze 
And maddening waves below ; 


The white foam rises o’er their masts, 
And hides them from the eye 

As yet another tableau casts 
Its image on the sky. 


Hope, resting on her anchor, stands 
Embodied in the air ; 

The Genius of these happy lands, 
The charm for every care. 

Anon the phantasm melts away, 
But drops its essence here, 

To cheer anew the rising day 
When shadows disappear. 


The spell is on my spirit now, 
My fascinating gaze 

Beholds the field, the scythe, the plough, 
The woody, winding maze, 

And then, grotesque and strange, I view 
The king, in purple clad, 

The golden crown and sceptre too, 
The visage stern and sad. 


It passes on—the colors fade, 
Fantastic shapes are flown, 

The evening mists increase their shade, 
The night’s thick veil is thrown. 

Ye beauteous clouds! where are ye now? 
Your magic power is o’er ; 

For darkness gathers here below 
And I can gaze no more. 








“FIRST PROOF” REASONING. 


Says Dick to Tom, canst tell me why 
Teetotallers all fear to die 

Much more than we who use strong drink ? 
Cudgel thy brains now, Tom, and think. 
Tom scratched his pate and deeply thought, 
But all his thinking came to naught, 


And, to his crony turning round, 

He own’d he ’d fairly run aground. 

You fool! quoth Dick, the reason ’s clear 
Why they the world to come so fear— 
Which every good man sure inherits— 

You know there ’s nothing there but spirits. 
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OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 





BY J, FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY,” ETC. 





(Concluded from page 278.) 


Perry appears seriously to have persuaded him- 
self that he captured a materially superior force in 
the battle of Lake Erie. If any reliance is to be 
placed on the published report of Capt. Barclay, this 
is certainly an error; and, we may add, that the bet- 
ter opinion of those naval men who have had pro- 
per opportunities for ascertaining the fact, is also 
against it. In the men of the two squadrons, there 
was probably no essential disparity; although there 
are reasons for thinking that the English may have a 
little outnumbered the Americans. Neither side had 
many above or under five hundred souls engaged in 
this action. But the sick lists of the Americans 
amounted to more than a hundred. As Capt. Bar- 
clay came out expressly to fight, expecting to meet 
his enemy the next day, and he had received aboard 
his vessels a strong party of troops, it is not proba- 
ble he brought out any sick-with him. It is in con- 
firmation of this opinion, that, while the enemy 
dwell on their inferiority of force, and the other dis- 
advantages under which they supposed themselves 
to labor, nothing is said of any sick. This fact 
would make a material difference as respects the 
men, even allowing the opposing parties to have 
been equal, numerically. 

In vessels the Americans were to the English as 
nine are tosix. This might have been a disadvan- 
tage, however, and in one sense it was, by distribut- 
ing the force unequally at the commencement of the 
battle. Still, as the two largest American brigs were 
about as heavy as the heaviest British vessel, and 
materially heavier than the Queen Charlotte, and the 
Ariel was a schooner of some size, this circumstance 
would have been more than balanced by their weight, 
could these three vessels have got into close action 
simultaneously, and soon; or before the enemy had 
an opportunity to cripple one of them in detail. 

The opinion of Perry, and, we may add, that of the 
country, concerning the superiority of the enemy in 
this battle, appear to have been founded principally 
on the circumstance that the English had the most 
guns. A mere numerical superiority in guns is alto- 
gether fallacious. A single long 32 pounder, for most 
of the purposes of nautical warfare, would be more 
efficient than thirty-two 1 pounders; the sizes of the 
guns being quite as important as the number. There 
can be little question that a vessel, always supposing 
her to be of a size suitable to bear the metal, which 
carried twenty 32 pounders, would be fully a match 


for two similar ships that carried each twenty 12 
29 


-been one of an inferior over a superior force. 


pounders; or, perhaps, for two that carried each 
twenty 18 pounders; the guns being long or short 
alike. As the latter, however, was not the fact in 
the battle of Lake Erie, the Detroit carrying long 
guns, principally, while the two heaviest American 
brigs carried carronades, the comparative estimates of 
force become complicated in a way that does not 
altogether refer to weight of shot. The superiority 
of the long gun depends, first, on its greater range, 
and the greater momentum of the shot, pound for 
pound ; second, from the circumstance that the long 
ship-gun will almost always bear two, and sometimes 
three shot ; whereas the carronade is in danger of dis- 
mounting itself by the regoil, if overcharged, and of 
so far lessening the momentum of its shot as to pre- 
vent them from penetrating a vessel’s side;* and, 
thirdly, because the long gun will sustain a protract- 
ed cannonade, while a short gun is seldom of much 
efficiency after an hour’s service. There can be no 
question that the Lawrence and Niagara would have 
been an overmatch for the Detroit and Queen Char- 
lotte in close action, and when we come to see the 
great disparity of the metal of the remaining vessels, 
it can leave no doubt that the Americans possessed 
the strongest force on this occasion, comparing the 
two squadrons in the aggregate. A very brief an- 
alysis will prove the justice of this position. 

The American vessels, in the battle of Lake Erie, 
carried 54 guns, while the English had 63. This 
makes a numerical superiority of 9 guns, and on this 
vague fallacy the victory has been assumed to have 
In 
the combat between the Constellation and l’Insurgent, 
the latter vessel mounted 40 guns, and the former 
only 38. There was also a difference of a hundred 
men, in favor of the Frenchship. But the Constella- 
tion’s gun-deck metal was long 24s, while that of 
l’Insurgent was French 12s; leaving the former an 
essential superiority of force that no intelligent sea- 
man has ever denied. In the action we are examin- 
ing, the Hunter mounted 10 guns, and the Caledonia 
3. Thus, numerically speaking, the former vessel 
was of more than treble the force of the latter. But 
a critical analysis of the metal, and of the arma- 
ments, will give a very different result. In the first 


* In this battle the Detroit’s side was full of shot that did 
not penetrate. By some it was supposed that the Ameri- 
can powder was bad; but, it is far more probable that the 
distance at which the Lawrence engaged at first, and over- 
shotting her carronades, was the true reason the English 





escaped so well for the first hour or two. 
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place, the Caledonia’s guns were on pivots; which 
gave her 3 guns in broadside, whereas the Hunter 
could fight but 5 at any one time, and under any cir- 
cumstances. This fact alone reduces the numerical 
superiority of the British vessel from more than treble 
to less than double. Then comes the consideration 
of the metal. Agreeably to Capt. Barclay’s return 
of the force of his vessels, which is appended to his 
official account of the battle, the regular broadside 
metal of the Hunter was only 30ibs., and this, too, 
distributed in shot, of which some were so small as 
2, 4, and 6lbs. each; while the Caledonia threw 
80lbs. of metal at a discharge, in 24 and 32lb. shot. 
On the other hand, the Hunter had quarters, or bul- 
warks, which make a protection against small mis- 
siles. 

There is another circumstance to prove the fallacy 
of nlabingkthe superiority of force on a naked nume- 
rical superiority in guns. Including the pivot guns, 
and the regular armament of the British on the 10th 
September, they fought 34 guns at‘a time, or what 
may be termed in broadside; while the Americans, 
owing to their having more traversing pieces mount- 
ed, fought precisely the same number, though of 
much heavier metal. This fact at once reduces the 
apparent comparative force of the two squadrons in 
guns, or from that of 54 to 63, toa numerical equality ; 
or, to that of 34 to 34, 

But the fortunes of a battle are not to be estimated 
solely by the physical forces employed by the oppos- 
ing parties. Circumstances constantly occur to neu- 
tralize these advantages, and to render the chances 
nearer equal. The assailant has frequently more to 
contend with than the assailed, and it is obvious that 
the force which cannot be used is, for the purposes 
of that particular occasion, as if it did not exist. 
While, therefore, there can be little doubt that the 
American squadron, in the battle on Lake Erie, was 
superior to the British squadron as a whole, there 
were circumstances to aid the enemy which pro- 
duced far more of a real, than there was of an appa- 
rent, equality. As respects Perry, himself, he cer- 
tainly, in his own brig, contended against a vastly 
superior force, owing to the dispersed state of his 
vessels, in part, though quite as much, probably, to 
the determination of the enemy to concentrate their 
fire on the American commanding vessel until they 
had destroyed her. The latter circumstance will 
account for many of the seeming anomalies of this 
day. Thus the Ariel and Scorpion, though engaged 
from the first, suffered comparatively but little; as 
did the Caledonia and Niagara. All these vessels 
were under fire from an early period in the action, 

and it is in direct proof that a shot passed through 
the wails of both sides of the latter vessel, within a 
short time after the battle commenced. 

The slaughter on board the Lawrence was terrible. 
Mr. Yarnell, her first lieutenant, testified before a 
Court of Inquiry, in 1815, that the Lawrence had on 
board of her “131 men and boys of every description, 
of whicn 103 were fit for duty.”” Of this number 22 
were killed, and 63 were wounded. The loss of the 
Niagara, also, would have been deemed heavy but 


for this carnage on board the Lawrence. By the 
report of Perry, himself, she had 2 killed and 25 
wounded. Her own surgeon, however, says that 
this report was inaccurate, the slightly wounded 
having been omitted. He also says that there were 
five men killed. The discrepancy is to be accounted 
for by the circumstances that after the action, the 
men were much scattered in the prizes, the Niagara 
furnishing most of their crews, and that her own 
medical officers had no agency in drawing up the 
report. Thus the number of the dangerously and 
severely wounded the latter states to have been 
accurately given, while those of the slain and slightly 
wounded were not. These are facts which it is difficult 
to authenticate, at this iate day, though there are cir- 
cumstances which go to render the accuracy of this 
correction of the official report probable, if not certain. 
In a squadron which now numbered fifteen sail, with 
broken crews, few officers to report, and some of those 
few wounded or ill, and with men dying of disease dai- 
ly, mistakes of this nature might readily occur. The 
other vessels did not suffer heavily, and the British, as 
a whole, lost about as many men as the Americans. 

While the nation was disposed to overlook every 
thing connected with this battle, in the result, Perry 
did not escape criticism for the manner in which he 
engaged the enemy. It was said that he ought to 
have waited until his line had become compact, and 
covered the approach of his two principal brigs, by 
the fire of the heavy long guns of the smaller vessels. 
This is probably still the opinion of many distin- 
guished seamen. 

It is certain that by placing the schooners of the 
American squadron in the advance, it would have 
been possible to open on the enemy with as many 
long guns as he possessed himself, and guns of much 
heavier metal; but grave questions of this nature are 
not to be so lightly determined, as this admission may 
seem to infer. There was the experience of the 
warfare on Lake Ontario to induce Perry to suppose 
that a similar policy might be resorted to on Lake 
Erie. The English sailed better in squadron than the 
Americans, on both lakes, and having the same ob- 
ject in view, the commander on Lake Erie had every 
reason to suppose that they would retire before him, 
as soon as a general action became probable, and 
thus postpone, or altogether avoid the desired con- 
flict for the command of those waters. The dis- 
tances being so small, nothing was easier than to 
carry out this policy. Even allowing Perry to have 
sent his heavily armed schooners in advance, and to 
have approached himself under cover of their fire, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that Barclay would have 
wore round, and changed the order of formation, by 
bringing them, again, into the rear of the American 
line; an evolution that would have been easy of 
accomplishment, with his superiority of sailing. 

Had the wind stood, or even had not the enemy hit 
upon the plan of directing most of their fire against 
the Lawrence, the victory of Lake Erie, now so com- 
plete in its results, would have had no drawbacks. 
But, with the high ends he kept in view, the impor- 
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moral certainty of success could he close with his 
enemy, Perry would scarcely have been justified in 
delaying the attack, on the plea that the lightness of 
the wind endangered any particular vessel of his com- 
mand. Now that the battle is over, it is doubtless 
easy to perceive in what manner it might have been 
better fought, but this is a remark that will probably 
apply to all human actions. 

His victory at once raised Perry from comparative 
obscurity to a high degree of renown before the 
nation. With the navy he had always stood well, 
but neither his rank nor his services had given him 
an opportunity of becoming known to the world. 
The important results that attended his success, the 
completeness of that success, the number of vessels 
captured at the same time, and the novelty of a vic- 
tory in squadron over the English, all contributed to 
shed more than an ordinary degree of renown on this 
event; and, by necessary connection, on the youthful 
conqueror of that day. His own great personal ex- 
ertions, too, gave a romantic character to his success, 
and disposed the public mind to regard it with an un- 
usual degree of interest. The government granted 
gold medals to Perry and his second in command, 
and the former was promoted to be a captain, his 
commission being dated on the 10th September, 1813. 

His triumph on the water did not satisfy Perry. 
After co-operating with the army, by assisting in re- 
gaining possession of Detroit, and in transporting the 
troops, he joined the land forces, under General Har- 
rison, in person, and was present at the Battle of the 
Moravian Towns. In all this service, he was as ac- 
tive as his peculiar situation would allow, and there 
ean be little doubt that the presence of a gallant young 
sailor, flushed with victory and ever foremost on the 
march, was cheering to the army which then pressed 
on the rear of the enemy. After the surrender of the 
British troops Perry issued, conjointly with Harrison, 
a proclamation to the people of the portion of Upper 
Canada that had fallen into the hands of the republic, 
pointing out the usual conditions for their government 
and submission. It is worthy of remark that this 
was the first instance in which any American naval 
officer was ever ina situation to perform a similar 
act. 

Shortly after, the end of the season being at hand, 
Perry gave up his command. As he returned te the 
older parts of the country his journey was a species 
of triumph, in which warm, spontaneous feeling, 
however, rather than studied exhibition, predomi- 
nated. 

Perry’s victory did not prove altogether barren, in 
another sense, though his pecuniary benefits were 
certainly out of proportion small, as compared with 
the political benefits it conferred on the country. 
There was properly no broad pennant on Lake Erie, 
in either squadron, Com. Chauncey, in the one case, 
and Sir James Yeo, in the other, being the comman- 
der-in-chief. This circumstance deprived Perry of 
the usual share of prize money which legally fell to 
that rank, but Congress added the sum of $5000 to 
that of $7,500 which belonged to him as commander 
of the Lawrence, making a total amount of $12,500; 





a sum which, while it is insignificant when viewed 
as the gift of a nation, bestowed on a conqueror for 
such a service, was not altogether unimportant to the 
young housekeeper, whose family had now increased 
in number to four by the birth of two children. It 
may be added, here, as a proof of the high estimation 
in which Perry’s success has ever been held by the 
nation, that his most elaborate biographer states that 
something like forty counties, towns, villages, etc., 
have been named after him, in different parts of the 
Union. 

Perry had returned to his command and his family 
at Newport, on quitting Lake Erie, but here it was 
not possible for him to remain long, in the height of 
an active war. In August, 1814, he was transferred 
to the Java 44, an entirely new ship, then fitting at 
Baltimore. This vessel, however, was unable to get 
out, in consequence of the force the enemy kept in 
the bay, below. Her commander and crew were 
actively employed in the operations that were carried 
on to harass the British vessels on their descent of 
the Potomac from Alexandria, and the defence of 
their own vessel was confided to them in the fruitless 
attempt on Baltimore. 

About the close of the year preparations were 
made for equipping two light squadrons with a view 
to harass the trade of the enemy. One of the squad- 
rons was now given to Perry, it being found that 
the Java could not get tosea. He immediately caused 
the keels of three brigs to be laid, intending to have 
two more constructed to complete the number. 
Peace, however, put an end to this enterprize. 

In May, 1815, Perry was attached anew to the 
Java, and he remained in this ship, at different ports, 
until January, 1816, when he sailed from Newport 
for the Mediterranean. While lying at the port from 
which he now took his departure, an opportunity 
offered for this brave man, always active on emer- 
gencies of this sort, to rescue the crew of a wreck 
from drowning, during a gale in the cold weath- 
er of an American winter. The season was boister- 
ous, and it is mentioned as an extraordinary fact that 
the Java, which sailed from Newport with strong 
northwest gales, passed the Western Islands, the 
eighth day out. On the fourteenth she was within a 
few hours’ run of Cape St. Vincent. 

On reaching the Mediterranean, the Java joined a 
squadron commanded by Com. Shaw, and was pre- 
sent before Algiers at a moment when very serious 
movements were contemplated against that regency. 
Peace, however, was preserved, and the ship con- 
tinued to cruise in that beautiful sea, subsequently 
under the command of Com. Chauncey, until January, 
1817, when she was ordered home. 

The termination of this cruise was made uncom- 
fortable to Perry, by an exceedingly unpleasant mis- 
understanding with the commanding marine-officer 
of his own ship. Some disagreeable occurrences 
had already created a coolness between them, when 
Perry, in a personal interview, became so far irri- 
tated as to strike his subordinate in his own cabin. 
It may be some little extenuation of this act, that it is 
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returned from a dinner party on shore. There is 
little to be said in justification of such a violation of 
propriety beyond the usual plea that no one is always 
right. Perry appears to have been soon sensible that 
he had committed himself ina way to require con- 
cessions, and these he very handsomely offered to 
make. They were not accepted, and the affair sub- 
sequently led to recriminating charges and trials, by 
means of which both the offenders were sentenced to 
be privately reprimanded. 

This transaction produced a deeper feeling, per- 
haps, than any other question of mere discipline that 
ever agitated the American marine. It was justly 
said that, in Perry’s case, the punishment was alto- 
gether disproportioned to the offence, and that the 
persons and honor of the subordinates were placed 
at the mercy,of the captains by the decision. There 
can be no sufficient reason for the commanding offi- 
cer of a ship using violence toward an inferior, as 
he has all legal means for compelling legal submis- 
sion; and beyond this his power does not extend. 
Thus the punishment of the superior who thus tran- 
scends his just authority ought even to exceed that 
which awaits the subordinate who rebels against it, 
since it is without a motive in itself, while passion 
may goad the other to an act of madness; and, of 
the two, it is ever more dangerous to discipline for 
the superior than for the inferior toerr. In the one 
case, the crime is that of an individual; while in the 
other, it is authority itself which is in fault; and 
power can never offend without bringing discredit 
on its attributes. 

As respects the conduct of Perry in this matter, it 
partakes equally of what we conceive to be the 
strong and the weak points of his character. Not- 
withstanding all that rigorous moralists may be dis- 
posed to say, the best excuse for the offence, per- 
haps, is the fact that he was a little off his guard by 
the exhilaration of the scene he is understood to have 
just left. The fault committed, apology was his 
true course, and this reflection induced him to offer. 
It was not accepted, and he saw before him the pros- 
pect of atrial. Then it was that he preferred the 
charges against the marine officer. Here he com- 
mitted, by far, the gravest of his faults, and truth 
compels us to say it was a fault that he committed 
more than once in the course of his life, leaving, un- 
der the gravity of the cases, reason to infer that it 
was connected with some controlling trait of charac- 
ter. A commander has little discretion in the pre- 
ferring of charges. If the party merit punishment, 
or if the act demand investigation, the public good is 
the object, in both cases alike. Under no circum- 
stances can a commander, with propriety, compro- 
mise or vindicate justice, on grounds that are purely 
personal to himself. If the marine officer, in this 
case, merited punishment, the charges should not 
have been delayed, but have been instituted inde- 
pendently of all questions between him and his com- 
mander; and did he not merit it, they should 
not have been preferred, even though Perry’s com- 
mission were the price of his own error. There will 
be another occasion to advert to a similar confusion 





between right and wrong, in the official career of this 
distinguished officer, and in a case affecting himself. 
On the other hand, Perry showed a deep sense of 
the error he had committed in connection with this 
affair, in his subsequent conduct. After his return 
home, a meeting took place between him and the 
marine officer, in which he received the shot of his 
opponent, declining to fire in return. Nothing could 
have been better than his conduct throughout the 


latter part of this affair. In a letter written to his” 


friend Decatur, on this occasion, he uses the follow- 
ing generous and manly language—‘‘I cannot return 
his fire, as the meeting, on my part, will be entirely 
an atonement for the violated rules of the service.” 

The affair with his marine officer was not quite 
disposed of, when a new difficulty arose to embitter 
the close of Perry’s life. Like that of the marine 
officer, it has already attracted too much notice, and 
the indiscretions of ill-judging and partial vindicators 
have dragged into the question principles of far too 
much importance to the navy, and indeed to the na- 
tion at large, to allow of any biographer’s passing it 
over in silence. 

The battle of Lake Erie was attended by two cir- 
cumstances that were likely to entail dissensions and 
discussions on the actors in that important event. 
Though victory crowned the efforts of the Ameri- 
cans, the commanding vessel, the Lawrence, struck 
her flag to the enemy, while the Niagara, a vessel 
every way her equal in force, did not get her full 
share of the combat until near its close. Nothing is 
more certain than that both these peculiarities might 
have occurred without blame being properly attached 
to any one; but nothing was more natural than that 
such circumstances should lead to accusations, recri- 
minations, and quarrels. Most of the officers were 
exceedingly young men, and, while some of the Nia- 
gara were indiscreet in accusing those who sur- 
rendered the Lawrence of having tarnished the 
lustre of the day, those of the Lawrence retorted by 
accusing the Niagara of not having properly sup- 
ported them. When this business of recrimination 
commenced, or which party was the aggressor, it 
would now most probably be in vain to ask; but the 
result has been one of the most protracted and bitter 
controversies that has ever darkened the pages of 
the history of the American marine; and a contro- 
versy to which political malignancy has endeavored 
to add its sting. As full and elaborate discussions of 
this subject have appeared, or will appear in print, 
we intend to allude to it here no farther than it is 
inseparably connected with the acts and character of 
the subject of our memoir. 

In his official account of the battle of Lake Erie, 
Perry commended the conduct of his second in com- 
mand, Capt. Elliott, in terms of strong eulogium. 
But it would seem that the circumstances above 
mentioned gave rise to some early rumors to the 
prejudice of both parties; it being contended, on one 
side, that Capt. Elliott did not do his duty in the en- 
gagement, and, on the other, that Capt. Perry came 
on board the Niagara dispirited, and ready to aban- 
don the day. The country heard but little of this, 
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though the report to the prejudice of Capt. Elliott 
was widely circulated in the region of the lakes, 
particularly among the troops of Gen. Harrison’s 
army. In 1815, in consequence of a paragraph in 
an English newspaper, which accompanied the find- 
ing of the Court Martial that sat on Capt. Barclay, 
and which appears to have been mistaken even by 
Capt. Elliott, as well as by sundry writers of this 
country, for a part of the finding itself, Capt. Elliott 
asked for a Court of Inquiry into his conduct on the 
10th Sept. The court sat; and the finding was an 
honorable acquittal. Here the matter rested for 
three years, or until after the return of Perry from 
the Mediterranean, when he received a letter from 
Capt. Elliott, who asked for explanations on the 
matter of certain certificates enclosed, which alleged 
that he, Capt. Perry, had spoken disrespectfully of 
his, Capt. Elliott’s, conduct in the battle of Lake 
Erie. This letter produced a brief, but envenomed 
correspondence, in which Perry avowed the imputa- 
tions charged to him, and which terminated in a chal- 
lenge from Capt. Elliott. This challenge Perry de- 
clined accepting, on the ground that he was about to 
prefer charges against his late subordinate. Here 
the matter terminated, in waiting for the future 
course of the government. It is known that these 
charges were shortly after sent, but no proceedings 
were ever ordered by the department. 

In order to form a just estimate of Perry’s conduct 
in this affair, and to discharge our own duties as im- 
partial biographers, it will be necessary to analyze 
his charges, and to give him the benefit of his own 
explanations. Perry felt the awkwardness of his 
present position. In 1813, a few days after the bat- 
tle, he had written a letter to the secretary, eulogiz- 
ing the conduct of Capt. Elliott in unequivocal terms. 
This letter was written three days after the o¢cur- 
rence of the events, when all the circumstances were 
still quite recent, and yet when sufficient time had 
been given to become acquainted with any incidents 
which may have escaped his personal observation. 
He was now, five years later, bringing accusations 
which necessarily involved a contradiction of his 
eulogiums, and he felt the necessity of offering his 
reasons for this change of course and seemingly of 
opinion. This he did in a letter that was sent with 
his charges, and which was dated August 10th, 1818. 

In his explanations, Perry took the ground that 
when he wrote the official letter of 1813, commend- 
ing the conduct of Capt. Elliott, he was not fully ap- 
prized of all the facts of the case; but that he now 
possessed the evidence necessary to substantiate his 
charges. This was the only substantial excuse that 
could be offered, the profession of a reluctance to 
say any thing which might injure Capt. Elliott, which 
was also urged, hardly sufficing to explain away a 
eulogy. The truth, however, compels us to go 
further, and to add that Perry, in this instance, com- 
mitted the same fault that he had just before fallen 
into in the case of the marine officer. He allowed 
considerations that were purely personal to himself, 
to control his official conduct. In his explanations, 
it is distinctly stated that he should still have been 
29% 





willing to pass over the alleged delinquency of Capt. 
Elliott, had not.the latter, by assailing his, Perry’s, 
character, endeavored to repair his own. While he 
makes this admission, Perry also confesses that the 
facts upon which some of his present charges were 
founded had long been in his possession, thus weaken- 
ing his best defence for the course he was now tak- 
ing, or that of previous ignorance. If we add that 
Perry gave as an additional reason for praising Capt. 
Elliott in his official report of the battle, that he 
wished all under his orders to share in the glory of 
the day, the excuse is not tenable, as he omitted alto- 
gether to mention four of his commanders, and this, 
too, under circumstances that produced deep morti- 
fication to the gentlemen whose names were not given 
to the nation. 

A dispassionate examination of this letter, at once 
exposes its fallacies. In the first place, it was not 
necessary to eulogize the conduct of Capt. Elliott to 
screen him from censure. The praise that Perry 
gave him, in 1813, is prominent, distinct, and much 
fuller than that which is bestowed on any other offi- 
cer under his command. It is but justice to Perry to 
say, however, that admitting Capt. Elliott deserved 
equally well with others, his rank, and the peculiar 
circumstance that he alone was Perry’s equal in this 
respect, might fairly entitle him td more notice than 
his inferiors; while it is due to Capt. Elliott to add 
that superiority of notice was by no means necessary 
if the object had been solely to protect from censure. 
There is a particularity in Perry’s praise, however, 
that it is difficult to ascribe to any thing but an honest 
conviction that Elliott merited it. That the reader 
may judge for himself, we give parts of the letter 
itself, in a note, putting the passages that apply es- 
pecially to Capt. Elliott in italics.* 


* The following passages from Perry’s official report, . 
are those in which he speaks of the conduct of Capt. El- 
liott, and in which he speaks of the conduct of his officers 
generally. They are all given for the purposes of com- 
parison. 


“ U.S. Schooner Ariel, Put-in-Bay, 13th Sept. 1813. 


‘‘Srr—In my last I informed you that we had captured 
the enemy’s fleet on this lake. I have now the honor to 
give you the most important particulars of the action,” &c. 

“ At half past two, the wind springing up, Capt. Elliott 
was enabled to bring his vessel, the Niagara, gallantly into 
close action ; I immediately went on board of her, when he 
anticipated my wish, by volunteering to bring the schooners, 
which had been kept astern by the lightness of the wind, into 
close action,” ‘ : ‘ : é ; : 

«¢ The Niagara being very little injured, I determined to 
pass through the enemy’s line—bore up and passed ahead of 
their two ships and a brig, giving a raking fire to them with 
the starboard guns, and to a large schooner and sloop from 
the larboard side, at half pistol shot distance. The smaller 
vessels at this time having got within grape and cannister 
distance, under the direction of Capt. Elliott, and keeping up 
a well directed fire, the two ships, a brig, and a schooner 
surrendered, a schooner and sloop making a vain attempt to 
escape.” i ‘ . ‘ ‘ : p ; 

«¢ ‘Those officers and men under my observation evinced 
the greatest gallantry, and I have no doubt that all others 
conducted themselves as became American officers and séa- 
men. Lieut. Yarnell, first of the Lawrence, though seye- 
ral times wounded, refised to quit the deck. Midshipman 
Forrest (doing duty as lieutenant,) and sailing-master Tay- 
lor, were of great assistance to me. I have great pain in 
stating to you the death of Lieut. Brooks of the marines, 
and Mid. Lamb, both of the Lawrence; and Mid, John 
Clark, of the Scorpion—they were valuable officers, Mr. 
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The next consideration is the circumstance that 
Perry forbore to prefer his charges, though some of 
the proofs had long been in his possession, until an 
issue had been made up between his own character 
and that of Capt. Elliott. This, then, is the instance 
similar to that which occurred in the affair of the 
marine officer. In both cases, the prosecutor is in 
possession of the facts; in both he delays to bring his 
charges while a controversy affecting himself is in 
suspense; and in both he actually brings them when 
he finds that his own conduct is to be brought 
in question. All this is proved by Perry’s own 
showing, and there is little necessity of dilating on 
the merits of his course. It is unjustifiable, and the 
mitigation of its errors is only to be sought in the 
universal predominance of human infirmity. Itmust 
be allowed, perhaps, that a large majority of man- 
kind would have acted under similar influence, and 
have made the same mistake; but, at the same time, 
it is certain there are a few who would not. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the character of Perry, as re- 
spects the qualities connected with this affair, must 
be classed with those of the men who suffer per- 
sonal feeling to control their public conduct, instead 
of with those of the men who, in their public acts, 
overlook self, and decide solely on the abstract prin- 
ciples of duty. This is said without adverting more 
particularly to the issue which it is alleged had been 
made up between Perry and Elliott, since nothing is 
plainer than the fact, that accusations against the 
former might easily have been disproved, if false, 
without necessarily dragging accusations against the 
latter into the inquiry. The result of all is to show, 
that while Perry possessed some of the qualities of 
true greatness, he wanted others, without which, no 
man can claim to be placed near the summit of human 
morals. 

It must also be conceded that Perry did not mani- 
fest the strong desire he supposes, to allow all to 
share in the honors of the day, since, as has just 
been stated, he omitted to mention the names of no 
less than four of the commanders of his gun-vessels ; 
two of whom were superior in rank to others who 
were expressly named, and all of whom were as 
much entitled to be mentioned as the commanders 
of the other small vessels, under the usual considera- 


Hambleton, purser, who volunteered his services on deck, 
‘was severely wounded late in the action. Mid. Swartout 
and Claxton, of the Lawrence, were severely wounded. 
On board the Niagara, Lieuts. Smith and Edwards, and 
Mid. Webster (doing duty as sailing-master) behaved in a 
very handsome manner. Capt. Breyoort, of the army, who 
acted as a volunteer in the capacity of a marine officer on 
board that vessel, is an excelleut and brave officer, and 
with his musketry did great execution. Lieut. Turner, 
commanding the Caledonia, brought that vessel into action 
in the most able manner, and is an officer that in all situa- 
tions may be relied upon. The Ariel, Lieut. Packett, and 
Scorpion, Sailing-Master Champlin, were enabled to get 
early into the action, and were of great service. Capt. El- 
liott speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Magrath, purser, 
Who had been despatched in a boat on service, previous to 
my getting on board the Niagara; and, being a seaman, 
since the action has rendered essential service in taking 
charge of one of the prizes. Of Capt. Elliott, already so 
well known to the government, it would be almost superfluous 
to speak. In this action he evinced his characteristic bravery 
and judgment, and since the close of the action has given me 
the most able and essential assistance.” 


tions of naval etiquette. We come now to an ex- 
amination of the charges themselves. 


The charges brought by Capt. Perry against Capt. _ 


Elliott, in 1818, may be divided into two classes: 
those which refer to the conduct of the latter on the 
10th Sept. 1813, and those which refer to his conduct 
subsequently to that day. As the last have no con- 
nection with any historical event, they may be passed 
without comment, though it is no more than justice 
to Perry to say that some of these charges, with their 
specifications, are of a nature, if true, to require the 
punishment of the offender ; while it is equally justice 
to Capt. Elliott to say that others, on their face, are 
frivolous, and, in their nature, not to be legally sus- 
tained. Of the latter class, is a specification which 
charges Capt. Elliott with having ‘‘ declared, that the 
officers and men of the Lawrence were not entitled 
to prize-money on account of the vessels of the ene- 
my captured on Lake Erie, but that the officers and 
crews of the other vessels of the American fleet were 
entitled to prize-money for the re-capture of the Law- 
rence.” Todeny an officer the right to make declara- 
tions of this nature, would be virtually to deny him 
the right of maintaining his private interests in the 
forms prescribed by law. This particular specifica- 
tion appears to have been conceived in a spirit that 
appeals to the national vanity, rather than to the na- 
tional justice.* 

The charges of ill conduct on the part of Capt. El- 
liott, in the battle of Lake Erie, are three in number. 
The first is conceived in the following words, viz :— 
** That the said Capt. Elliott, on the 10th Sept., 1813, 
being then a master and commander in the navy of 
the United States, and commanding the U. S. brig 
Niagara, one of the American squadron on Lake 
Erie, did not use his utmost exertions to carry into 
execution the orders of his commanding officer to 
join in the battle of that day between the American 
and British fleets.” There are two other charges, 
one accusing Capt. Elliott of not doing his utmost to 


* In another specification, Perry charges Elliott with 
having said that the British vessels might, from the superior 
force of the Americans, have been taken in fifteen minutes, 
“although he, the said Capt. Elliott, well knew that the 
force of the enemy in that engagement was superior to that 
of the American fleet.” 

The writer cannot see on what principle of force the 
English, comparing fleet to fleet, were superior to the 
Americans. An experienced officer, who examined both 
squadrons, tells him that the Americans were decidedly 
superior, Officers who were in the e gement have 

iven him the same account of the jane We own caleu- 
ations produce a similar result. Mr. Webster, before the 
Court of Inquiry, in 1815, says:—‘‘In close action they 
were not superior to us, in my opinion; but from the light- 
ness of the wind, the situation of the fleets, and the enemy’s 
having long guns, I consider them superior,” 

Capt. Turner, in his affidavit, says that it was owing to 
the Niagara’s being so far astern, or, to use his own words, 
“‘ which circumstance, only, made the result of the battle 
for a short time doubtful.” This is strong language to use 
as against a superior force. 

Mr. Packett also says, substantially, the same thing. 
Now, neither of these brave men would be apt to thin 
success against a superior British force certain, 

The charge against Elliott is extraordinary in every point 
of view, since it is like compelling an officer to submit his 
opinions to, those of other persons, in a matter affecting his 
views of force. As for that spurious patriotism which 
would uphold national renown . an auxiliary as equivo- 
cal as misrepresentation, it can only accompany a very low 





order of intellect, and quite as low an order of morals. 
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destroy the vessel he had been particularly ordered 
to engage, and the other that he did not do his utmost 
to succor the Lawrence. All three of these charges 
substantially rest on the same specifications, there 
being but one elaborately prepared, which assumes 
to give an outline of the movements of the Niagara 
in the action. 

As the purpose of this article is merely to draw 
a sketch of Perry’s acts and character, it is unneces- 
sary to comment on these charges further than is re- 
quired to effect that object. We deem it impossible 
for any impartial person to read these charges, and 
then to examine the evidence, without coming to the 
conclusion that the subject of this memoir lost sight 
of public duty in the pursuit of private resentment. 
He appears to have even overlooked the effect of his 
own orders in the desire to criminate, and it is cer- 
tain that one of the specifications involves so great 
an ignorance of some of the plainest principles of 
nautical practice, as to raise a suspicion that the 
hand of some legal man has been employed to per- 
vert that which depends so palpably on natural laws, 
as to admit of no serious dispute. There is other evi- 
dence, we think, that Perry did not draw up these 
charges himself; a fact that may, in a measure, re- 
lieve him from the responsibility of having brought 
them in the forms in which they appear. 

In the specification of charge fourth, we get the 
following statement, as coming from Perry himself, 
touching his own order of battle, viz:—‘‘ Ist. An 
order directing in what manner the line of battle 
should be formed: the several vessels to keep within 
half a cable’s length of each other, and enjoining it 
upon the commanders to preserve their stations in 
the line, and in all cases to keep as near to the com- 
manding officer’s vessel (the Lawrence) as possible. 
2d. An order of attack: in which order the Law- 
rence was designated to attack the enemy’s new ship 
(afterward ascertained to be named the Detroit,) and 
the Niagara, commanded by the said Capt. Elliott, 
designated to attack the enemy’s ship Queen Char- 
lotte,” &c., &c. This, then, was the general order 
of battle, as respects the Niagara, with the addition 
that her station in the line was half a cable’s length 
astern of the Caledonia. Perry also gave a repetition 
of Nelson’s well known order—‘“ That if his officers 
laid their vessels close alongside of their enemies, 
they could not be out of the way.” Under these 
orders, not only Perry himself, in 1818, but several 
of his witnesses, appear to think it was the duty of a 
commander to close with the particular adversary 
he was ordered to engage, if in his power, without 
regard to any other consideration. This opinion is 
such an unmilitary construction of the orders, and 
might have led to consequences so injurious, as to 
be easily shown to be untenable. 

If the construction of the orders just mentioned 
can be sustained, the line, the distance from each 
other at which the vessels were to form, and every 
other provision for the battle, the one alluded to ex- 
cepted, became worse than useless. The true course 
would have been, with such an intention before a 
commander, to have directed the several officers to 








their respective antagonists, and left them to. find 
their way alongside in the best manner they could. 
If such were intended to be the primary order, in the 
orders for battle, it should have been so worded as to 
let the subordinates understand it, and not fetter them 
with other orders, of which the execution must ma- 
terially interfere with the execution of this particular 
mandate. 

But it is impossible to understand the order of bat- 
tle in this restricted sense; else would it reflect 
sorely on Perry’s judgment as an officer, and do 
utter discredit to his powers of explanation. The 
order of battle clearly meant—first, to prescribe a 
line of battle, in which each ship had her assigned 
station, with an additional direction, ‘ enjoining tt 
on her to keep her station in the line ;” second, to 
point out at what vessel of the enemy each American 
should direct his efforts, ‘rom that station in the line ; 
and, lastly, if circumstances deranged the original 
plan, to keep near the Lawrence, though you may 
place yourself alongside of your enemy as a last re- 
sort; there you cannot be much out of your way. 
Without this construction of them, the orders would 
be a contradictory mass of confusion. 

Now it is in proof that the Niagara was in her 
station astern of the Caledonia, unti] Capt. Elliott, 
after waiting for orders to shift his berth in vain, did 
it on his own responsibility; breaking that line of 
battle which he was enjoined to keep, and from the 
responsibility of doing which it was certainly the 
peculiar duty of Perry to relieve him, either by a 
signal, or by an order sent by a boat, did it appear 
to him to be necessary. It is also in proof, that, 
when Capt. Elliott took on himself, in the imme- 
diate presence of his commander, without a sig- 
nal, to break an order of battle he was enjoined 
to keep, he endeavored to close with the Law- 
rence, and that when the latter dropped, he passed 
ahead, and came abeam of the only heavy vessels 
the enemy possessed, engaging them within musket 
shot. If these facts are not true, human testimony is 
worthless; for they are substantially shown even by 
the best of Capt. Perry’s own witnesses. This con- 
fusion in the reading of the orders prevails among 
most of the witnesses, who evidently mistake the ac- 
cessory for the principal. 

Another of Perry’s specifications accuses Capt. 
Elliott of keeping his brig ‘‘ nearly a mile’s distance 
from the Lawrence,” &c., at the period of the en- 
gagement before he passed the Caledonia. It is be- 
yond dispute that the Caledonia was close to the 
Niagara all this time, and, let the distance be what it 
might, it is not easy to find the principle which cen- 
sures one commander, under these circumstances, 
and does not censure the other; unless the explana- 
tion is to be found in the admitted superiority of the 
Niagara over the Caledonia in sailing. This we be- 
lieve to be the solution of Perry’s impression on this 
particular point, as well as of those of the witnesses 
whose affidavits accompany his charges. In other 
words, they appear to have persuaded themselves 
that it was the duty of Capt. Elliott to have disre- 
garded the line of battle, and the injunction to keep 
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it, and to have broken it immediately, or as soon as 
the Lawrence drew ahead of the Caledonia. This is 
what is meant by their statement that the wind which 
carried the Lawrence ahead, would have done the 
same thing with the Niagara. No one can dispute 
this fact; but the question, who ought to take the re- 
sponsibility of altering a line of battle before any 
material damage had been done on either side, he 
who issued the order originally, and who had the 
power to change his own arrangements, or he whose 
duty it was to obey, is a question which can admit 
of no dispute in the minds of the clear-thinking and 
impartial. 

Having adverted to this particular specification, it 
is proper to add that all the witnesses of the Niagara 
who speak to the point, differ from the charges as to 
this alleged distance of their vessel when astern; and 
even the twé lieutenants of the Lawrence, who were 
examined before the court of 1815, put it, the one at 
three quarters of a mile from the enemy, and the 
other at from half to three quarters of a mile; thus 
lessening the distance averred in the charges, by 
nearly, if not quite, one half. 

In another specification Perry uses these words, 
viz: ‘‘ instead of preventing which, or affording any 
assistance to said brig Lawrence, the said Capt. 
Elliott left that vessel, her officers and crew (eighty- 
three of whom were killed or wounded) a sacrifice 
to the enemy, although his, the said Capt. Elliott’s, 
vessel remained perfectly uninjured, with not more 
than one or two of his men (if any,) while Capt. 
Elliot continued on board of her, wounded. 

Since the death of Perry the clearest evidence has 
been produced to show that the Niagara had met 
with at least half of her whole loss before Perry 
reached her, and several witnesses have testified they 
do not think more than five or six of the casualties 
occurred while he was on board. Previously to his 
bringing the charges, however, the error of this alle- 
gation about the wounded and that of the injuries to 
the vessel had been publicly shown. Mr. Webster, 
the sailing master of the Niagara, before the court of 
1815, testified that he was hurt and carried below 
previously to Capt Perry’s coming on board, and, in 
reply to a question as to the injuries received by the 
Niagara, he answered as follows, viz: ‘‘ there were 
two men killed from my division before I went below, 
and several men wounded on board.” This testimony 
forms part of the records of the department, though 
Perry may never have seen it. To suppose him ca- 
pable of bringing an allegation that only two men 
were wounded in the Niagara, when it was esta- 
blished that two had been 4illed, would be to attri- 
bute to him a subterfuge that could scarcely be palli- 
ated by the blindness of resentment. There is now 
no doubt, whatever, that the specification, so far as 
it relates to the hurt of the Niagara, rests solely on 
vague rumors, which, so far from strengthening the 
accusations against Capt. Elliot, have a direct ten- 
dency to weaken them, by proving the active feeling 
under which they have been brought. The specifi- 
cation, worthless as it would be if true, is unques- 
tionably untrue. 





There is another specification which it is impossi- 
ble to suppose Perry deliberately offered, and not to 
imagine him totally blinded by resentment, since it 
involves a physical contradiction. This specification 
is in these words: ‘‘ and was, (meaning Capt. Elliott) 
when his said commanding officer went on board 
that vessel (the Niagara,) keeping her on a course by 
the wind, which would ina few minutes have carried 
said vessel entirely out of action; to prevent which, 
and in order to bring said vessel into close action with 
the enemy, the said commanding officer was under the 
necessity of heaving-to and immediately waring said 
vessel, and altering her course at least eight points.” 

The first objection to this charge is a feature of dis- 
ingenuousness, that has greatly misled the public 
mind, on the subject of the situation the Niagara actu- 
ally occupied when Capt. Perry reached her. It is 
unanswerably in proof that this brig was about as 
near to the enemy as the Lawrence ever got during 
the engagement, and though Perry certainly carried 
her much nearer, the phrase he uses, in this charge, 
of ‘‘in order to bring the said vessel into close ac- 
tion,” has a tendency to mislead. If the Lawrence 
was ever in close action, then was the Niagara in 
close action when Perry reached her; and it would 
have been fairer to have used some expression which 
would have left a clearer idea of the real facts of the 
case. But this is the least objection to the specifica- 
tion. A reference to Capt. Perry’s own official report 
of the action will show that he himself admits, in that 
document, that Capt. Elliott took the Niagara into 
close action. 

If Capt. Perry found the Niagara ‘‘ on a course by 
the wind,” he found her steering on a line parallel to 
that on which the enemy was sailing; and if it re- 
quired “ a few minutes” to carry her out of action, 
under such circumstances, it is a proof she was still 
coming up abreast of her antagonist ; and to insinuate 
that that was an equivocal position, would be like in- 
sinuating the same of Hull, when he ran alongside of 
the Guerriere, or of Lawrence when he did the same 
to the Shannon, as each of these officers was steering 
on courses off the wind, which in a few minutes 
would have carried them ahead of their foes, and out 
of the action, had they not devised means to prevent it. 
To accuse a man of what might happen, while he is 
still doing what is right, is to bring a charge which 
falls of its own weight. It is an accusation which 
may be brought against the most virtuous while em- 
ployed in the performance of any act of merit. 

Feeble as is the imputation contained in the fore- 
going feature of this specification, that which follows 
is still more so, since it contradicts the possibilities. 
Passing over the singularity of a ship’s first heaving- 
to, to prevent her running out of action, and of then 
‘immediately waring,”’ a conjunction of evolutions 
that is entirely novel to seamanship, we come to the 
charge that Capt. Perry was obliged to “ ware” or 
alter his course ‘‘ eight points,” in order to cut the 
English line. The term ‘‘ ware” is never used by a 
seaman unless he brings the wind from one quarter 
to the other. To ‘‘ ware” is to come round before the 
wind; as to “tack” is to come round against the 
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wind. With the wind at north, a ship on the lar- 
board tack that was steering ‘‘a course by the wind” 
would head at least as high as east-north-east. Now 
keeping her off “ eight points,’’ would cause her to 
head south-south-east; a course which would not 
only still leave the wind on her larboard quarter, but 
which would want two full points of keeping dead 
away ; the last being a step preliminary to waring, 
or coming up on the other tack. If Capt. Perry 
used the term ‘“‘ waring’’ inadvertently, and merely 
meant to say that he sept away eight points to cut 
the line, it follows that the Niagara must have been 
exactly abeam of the enemy when he took command 
of her, and proves that Capt. Elliott had himself 
fairly come up alongside of his enemy. If, how- 
ever, he is to be understood as. saying literally that 
he did ‘‘ ware,” or bring the wind on his starboard 





quarter, as is most probably true, both because the 
fact is believed to be so, and because a seaman 
would not be apt to use the word “ ware’’ without 
meaning the thing, it gives a death blow to the only 
serious imputation connected with the charge, by 
showing that Capt. Elliott must have been bearing 
down on the enemy when Capt. Perry reached the 
Niagara. The very minimum of waring would be 
to bring the wind one point on the quarter opposite 
to that on which it had been before the evolution was 
performed. Less than that would be keeping away. 
No seaman would think of using the term for a 
change less than this. Now, if Capt. Perry ‘‘ wore,” 
and altered his course only eight points, he must have 
had the wind one point abaft the beam when he com- 
menced the evolution, and the charge that Capt. 
Elliott was hugging the wind cannot be true.* 





* The following diagrams will exhibit the contradiction more clearly to the ordinary reader— 
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1. Chippewa, 

2. Lady Prevost, 

3. Detroit, 

4. Queen Charlotte. 


A Niagara. 


-1, 2, 3, 4, represent the four leading English vessels, at this stage of the action; all on a wind, or heading 8.8. W, 
with the wind at S.E. Now the charges say that Perry was obliged to ware eight points, in order to pass between Nos. 
2and3. A ship heading like A, or the Niagara, would have to change her course to a line parallel to B, or that of the 
wind, before she could keep dead away, or ten points ; or one point more, to have executed the very minimum of waring. 
A change of eight points always makes a variation of course to one at right angles to a vessel’s keel, and this would be 
placing the Niagara fairly abreast of her enemies, or just where all Capt. Elliott’s witnesses, who speak to the point at 
all, say she was, or precisely where she ought at that moment to have been. The next diagram admits the charge, and 
shows the contradiction. ‘ ‘ : : 

N.B. All the vessels should be drawn heading up a trifle higher ; and A should be in a line parallel to 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Here A, or the Niagara, has wore only one point, or the minimum of change to which that term will apply. At ashe is 
represented as heading at the eight points, and any eye can see that instead of being on a wind she is off the wind, having 
it, in fact, one point abaft the beam. The evidence shows that this was about the course the Niagara was actually steer- 
ing when Capt. Perry reached her. 4 

here can be little doubt that this specification was not drawn up by Perry himself. A seaman would not be apt to 
make such a blunder. But the serious part of the mistake is in the motive, Perry cut the line in the Niagara, and Elliott 
did not. The former did alter the course of this brig, quite probably eight points, or even more ; and the intention Is evi- 
dently to make a specification out of this fact, although Perry admits that Elliott had previously left his own vessel to 
do precisely what he, Perry, wished him to do; although no man ean say what Capt. Elliott might have done with the 
brig had he remained on board of her; and although Capt. Perry, in the Lawrence, had lain abreast of the same enemies 
two hours, at about the same distance, without making any attempt to do that which he subsequently did in the other 
brig. This is literally making ‘‘ one man’s meat another man’s poison.” : 
There can be no doubt that the more recent accusers of Capt. Elliott have presumed on the popularity of Perry, m 
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It is impossible to refute this reasoning, which de- 
pends on the simplest mathematical demonstration. 
The weakness of the specification is so apparent, 
indeed, as to give reason to distrust the agency of 
any seaman in its immediate production. There are 
some incidental facts that may possibly strengthen 
such a supposition. The answer of Perry to Capt. 
Elliott’s last letter, is dated August 3d, 1818. In this 
answer, he says—‘‘I have prepared the charges I 
am about to prefer against you; and, by the mail to- 
morrow, shall transmit them to the Secretary of the 
Navy,” &e. The date of the charges actually sent to 
the department, however, is August 8th, or five days 
later, and, from the phraseology of the charges, as 
well as from that of the accompanying affidavits, it 
gives some reason to suppose that an outline of the 
facts has been laid before some member of the bar, 
who has himself supplied the phraseology, and with 
it, quite likely, most of the defective reasoning. 

It is nevertheless impossible to read this page in 
the life of Perry without regret. The self-contradic- 
tion between the language of his official report and 
that of his charges is of a character that every right- 
thinking man must condemn, and when we take his 
own explanations of the discrepancy, and look into 
the charges themselves, we find little to persuade us 
that the last were brought under that high sense of 
the convictions of public duty, which alone could 
justify his course. We have no pleasure in laying 
this matter before the world, but the circulation 
which has lately been given to the subject, under 
ex parte views and mutilated testimony, imposes the 
obligation on a biographer to dwell longer on this 
theme than he might wish. There is ever a tempta- 
tion in a democracy to flatter ever. the prejudices of 
the community; but he is, indeed, a short-sighted 
judge of human nature who fancies that the world 
will fail to punish those who have been the instru- 
ments of even its own delusions, and a miserable 
moralist who sees truth through the medium of popu- 
lar clamor, at the expense equally of his reason and 
of the right. 

The government never ordered any proceedings 
on the charges thus preferred by Perry against Capt. 
Elliott. It appears to have viewed them, as they 
must be viewed by all impartial men who exam- 
ine the subject, as the result of personal resent- 
ment, confessedly offered to its consideration under 
the influence of personal interests; and as something 
very like the assumption of a right in a public ser- 
vant to mould the history of the country to suit the 
passions or policy of the hour. Still, Perry remained 
a favorite, for his services were unequivocal, and 
there was a desire to overlook the capital mistake 
into which he had fallen. We have no evidence of 


bringing their charges, and one of their principal grounds of 
accusation is that Capt. Elliott did not do that which Perry 
had not yet done when Elliott left his brig; though he, 
Perry, had, according to their own account of the matter, 
been already two hours closely engaged ! : ; 

In this diagram the English do not look quite high 
ponte and the two positions of the Niagara should repre- 
sent her a little more off, to be rigidly accurate. The dia- 


gram was drawn by the eye, but the text will explain the 


his pressing the matter, and it is fair to presume from 
this circumstance, that the advice of cool-headed 
friends prevailed on him to acquiesce in the course 
taken by the functionaries at Washington. 

It was March, 1819, before Perry was again called 
into service. He had caused a small residence to be 
constructed on a part of the property that had been 
in his family since the settlement of the country, and 
here he passed the autumn of the year of his contro- 
versies; certainly well clear of one of them, what- 
ever may be the judgment of posterity concerning 
his course in the other. The following winter he 
purchased a house in Newport, and took possession 
of his new abode. Here he was found by orders from 
the department directing him to join the Secretary in 
New York. The result of the interview was his 
being ordered to the command of a small force that 
was to be employed in protecting the trade with the 
countries near the equator, his functions being semi- 
diplomatic as well as nautical. 

It was intended that Perry, who now in truth first 
became a commodore by orders, though the courtesy 
of the nation had bestowed on him the title ever since 
his suecess on Lake Erie, should hoist his broad 
pennant on board the Constellation 38; but that ship 
not being ready, he sailed from Annapolis in the John 
Adams 24, on the 7th June. He did not get to sea, 
however, until the 11th. Early in July the John 
Adams reached Barbadoes. After communicating 
with the shore, she proceeded on to the mouth of the 
Orinoco, where Perry shifted his pennant to the Non- 
such schooner, which vessel had sailed in his com- 
pany, and sent the ship to Trinidad. He then began 
to ascend the river toward Angostura, the capital of 
Venezuela ; off which town the Nonsuch anchored 
on the evening of the 26th July. 

The American party remained at Angostura until 
the 15th August; twenty days, at nearly the worst 
season of the year. The yellow fever prevailed, and 
Perry remarks in his journal, a few days after his 
arrival, that his crew was getting to be sickly, and 
that two Englishmen had already been buried from 
the house in.which he resided. After transacting his 
business, it now became necessary to depart, and, on 
the day above mentioned, he took his leave of the 
authorities, and immediately got under way. 

The situation of the Nonsuch was already critical, 
her commander, the late commodore, then Lieut. 
Claxton, the present Capt. Salter, who was a passen- 
ger, and Doctor Morgan, the surgeon, together with 
some fifteen or twenty of the crew, being already 
down with the fever. The whole service had been 
one of danger, though it was a danger that does not 
address itself to the imagination of men with the in- 
fluence and brilliancy of that of war. The officers 
and crew of this vessel had entered the Orinoco, only 
thirty-four days after they sailed from Lynn Haven, 
and were probably as much exposed to the dreadful 
disease of the equator as men well could be. As yet, 
however, the deaths in the schooner had not been 
numerous, about one fourth of the ill only having 
died. 
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On the morning of the 17th Perry entered his gig, 
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and, as the Nonsuch continued to drop down with 
the current, he pulled ahead, amusing himself with 
a fowling-piece along the margin of the river. This 
may seem to have been running an unnecessary risk, 
but the seeds of disease were doubtless already in 
his system. That evening the vessel reached the 
mouth of the stream, but meeting with a fresh and 
foul wind she was anchored on the bar. There was 
a good deal of sea in the course of the night, which 
was driven in before the breeze, and the schooner 
riding to the current, the spray washed over her 
quarter, from time to time, water descending into the 
cabin and wetting Perry in his sleep. When he 
awoke, which was quite early, he found himself ina 
cold chill. In about an hour the chill left him, and 
was succeeded by pains in the head and bones, a hot 
skin and other symptoms of yellow fever. Perry 
was of a full habit of body, and to appearances as 
unpromising a subject for this disease as might be. 
He had foreseen the risk he ran, and had foretold his 
own fate in the event of being seized. Notwithstand- 
ing his appearance, it seems he would not bear the 
lancet, the loss of blood causing him to sink, and his 
attendants were compelled to relinquish a treatment 
that had been quite successful in most of the other 
cases. There were intervals of hope, however, his 
skin cooling, and his breathing becoming easier, but 
new accesses of the disorder as constantly succeeded 
to destroy their cheering influence. 

From the first Perry himself had but little expec- 
tation of recovery. His fortitude was not the less 
apparent, though he frequently betrayed the strength 
of the domestic ties which bound him to life. By 
the 23d of August, the Nonsuch had got within two 
leagues of her haven, being bound to Port Spain, in 
Trinidad, where his own ship, the John Adams, was 
waiting his return. Perry was now so far gone as 
to have attacks of the hiccough, though his mind still 
remained calm and his deportment placid. He was 
lying on the floor of a trunk-cabin, in a small schoo- 
ner, under a burning sun, and in light winds; a situ- 
ation that scarcely admitted of even the transient 
comfort of cooling breezes, and complete ventilation. 
At noon of this day he desired the surgeon to let him 
know if any fatal symptoms occurred, and shortly 
after he was actually seized with the vomiting, which 
in this disorder is the unerring precursor of death. 
This was a sign he could understand as well as 
another, and he summoned to his side several of his 
senior officers, and made a verbal disposition of his 
property in favor of his wife. He appears to have 
waited to perform this act until quite assured that his 
fate was certain. This duty discharged, he asked to 
be left alone. 

A boat from the John Adams now arrived, and 
there was a moment of reviving interest in the world 
as he inquired of her first lieutenant as to the situa- 
tion of his shipand crew. He then had an interview 
with the gentleman whom he wished to draw his 
will, but his mind wandered, and about half-past 
three he breathed his last. As his death occurred on 
the 23d of August, 1819, he was just thirty-four years 
and two days old when he expired. When this event 





occurred, the Nonsuch was only a mile from the an- 
chorage, and it would have been a great mitigation 
of such a blow, could the dying man have passed the 
last few hours of his existence in the comfortable and 
airy cabin of a larger vessel. The death of the com- 
modore was first announced to the officers and crew 
of the John Adams by seeing the broad pennant, the 
symbol of authority, lowered from the mast-head of 
the schooner. The body was interred, with military 
honors, in Trinidad, but, a few years later, it was 
transferred in a ship of war to Newport, where it 
now lies, in its native soil, and in the bosom of the 
community in which it first had an existence. 

In person, Com. Perry was singularly favored, 
being, in early manhood, of an unusually agreeable 
and prepossessing appearance. The expression of 
his countenance was open, frank and cheerful, indi- 
cating more of the qualities of the heart, perhaps, 
than of the mind. His capacity was good, notwith- 
standing, if not brilliant or profound, and he had be- 
stowed sufficient pains on himself to render his 
conversation and correspondence suited to the high 
rank and trust that were confided to him. He was 
warm-hearted, affectionate in disposition, gentle in 
his ordinary deportment, but quick in temper, and, 
as usually happens with men of vivid feelings, as apt 
to dislike as strongly as he was cordial in his attach- 
ments. He was inclined toa cldnnish feeling, as is 
apt to be the case with the members of smal] commu- 
nities, and more or less of its effects are to be traced 
in several incidents of his life. Thus, in the contro- 
versy that occurred between himself and Capt. Elliott, 
of the nine witnesses who. take a view of the latter 
officer’s conduct similar to his own six were gentle- 
men who followed him from Rhode Island,* and be- 
longed to his own gallant little state. He was fond 
of surrounding himself with friends from his native 
place, and ever retired to it when not on service 
afloat. Perry was probably the only officer of his 
rank who never served an hour, unattached to a ves- 
sel, in any state but his own. Whether this were 
accidental, or the result of choice, we cannot say; 
but it is in singular conformity with his predilections, 
which go far toward explaining some of the more 
painful passages of his life, 

In stature Commodore Perry was slightly above 
the middle height.| His frame was compact, mus- 

* Of the other three, two were the lieutenants of the 
Lawrence, and had their feelings enlisted in the fate of 
that brig, while the ninth was an officer who not only had 
just before quarreled with Capt. Elliott, but who, by his 
own showing, believed that the omission of his own name 
in the despatches was owing to Capt. Elliott’s interference. 
No better proof of the nature of the feeling that prevailed 
need be given than the fact, that the surgeon’s mate of the 
Lawrence, one of Perry’s followers from Rhode Island, 
testifies himself, that he questioned the wounded of the 
Niagara, within thirty-six hours of the battle, in order to 
ascertain how many were hurt while Capt. Elliot was on 
board of her, and how many after Perry took command! 

+ The writer has admitted that many of the minor details 
of this sketch are obtained from the work of Capt. Macken- 
zie. But here, his indebtedness ceases. He writes and 
thinks for himself in all that is distinctive in the history or 
character of Perry, In nothing does he agreee less with 
Capt. Mackenzie, than in the opinion of the latter concern- 
ing Perry’s stature, ‘The person of Perry,” says that 


gentleman, “‘ was of the loftiest stature, and most graceful 
mould’’—p, 242, vol. 2d, Mack. Life of Perry. If Capt. 
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cular and well formed, and his activity in due pro- 
portion. His voice was peculiarly clear and agreea- 
ble, and, aided by its power, he was a brilliant deck 
officer. His reputation as a seaman, also, was 
good, while his steadiness in emergencies was often 
proved. 

By his marriage with Miss Mason, who still lives 
his widow, Perry left four children; three sons and 
a daughter. The government made a larger provi- 
sion than usual for their education and support, 
though it could scarcely be deemed adequate to its 
object, or to the claims of the deceased husband and 
father. Of the sons, the eldest was educated a phy- 
sician; the second is now a lieutenant in the navy ; 
the third has devoted himself to the profession of 
arms, as a student at West Point. The daughter 
is married to a clergyman of the name of Vinton. 
Perry appears to have been happy in his domestic 
relations, having been an attached husband and a 
careful father, though he did not permit the ties of 
the fireside to interfere with the discharge of his 
public duties, the severest of all trials perhaps on 
a man of an affectionate disposition and domestic 
habits. 

In reviewing the life of Com. Perry one cannot but 
regret that the ill-directed zeal of mistaken friends 
has not left his memory peacefully to repose on the 
laurels he obtained in battle. Advancing under the 
cover of political vituperation, they have endeavored 
to sustain a vindictive controversy, by exaggerated 
pictures of the character of his victory, and by ez 
parte representations of testimony. It isa misfortune 
that men who have not been capable of appreciating 
how much more powerful truth really is than even 
the illusions of national vanity, have had too much 
to do with what has been termed the vindication of 
his character, and have thus dragged before the 
world evidence to prove that Perry was far from 
being superior to human failings. His professional 
career was short, and, though it was distinguished by 
a victory that led to important results, and which 
was attended by great success, it was not the victory 
of unrivaled skill and unsurpassed merit that ill- 
judged commentators have so strenuously asserted. 
Compared with the Battle of Plattsburgh Bay, as a 
nautical achievement, the victory of Lake Erie must 
always rank second in the eyes of American seamen, 
and, in the eyes of statesmen, as filling the same 
place in importance. A mere ad captandum enu- 
meration of guns can never mislead the intelligent 
and experienced, and these, when acquainted with 
the facts, will see that the action of the 10th Septem- 
ber was one in which defeat would have been dis- 
grace. Still it was a glorious victory, and gallantly 
achieved. Circumstances were adverse, and the dis- 
Mackenzie viewed the whole of his subject through the 
same exaggerated medium, as he certainly has viewed the 
person of Perry, it is not surprising that others should differ 
from him in opinion. The writer has stood side by side 
with Perry, often, and feels certain he was himself taller 
than Perry. His own stature was then rather under five 
feetten. A gentleman who knew Perry well, assures the 
writer that he measured him once, for a wager, and that 
his height was as near as might be to five feet eight. The 


“<‘ loftiest stature’? would infer, at the very least, six feet, 
and this Perry certainly was not by several inches. 





advantages were nobly met by Perry. His greatest 
merit on this day was in his personal exertions, and 
the indomitable resolution he manifested not to be 
conquered. The manner in which he changed his 
vessel, taken in connection with the motive, stands 
almost alone in the annals of naval exploits, and 
evinces a professional game that of itself would con- 
fer lustre on a sea captain. His recent and severe 
illness, too, adds to the merit of his conduct, for it is 
seldom that the mind is enabled to look down the in- 
firmities of the body. But the personal intrepidity of 
Perry, always of a high order, as was often mani- 
fested, was not the principal feature of this act, 
though it led him from the deck of one ship, already 
a slaughter house, that was dropping out of the bat- 
tle, to the deck of another then in the heat of the 
combat; but it was that lofty determination to re- 
deem his previous losses, and stili to wrest victory 
from the grasp of his enemy, that truly ennobles the 
deed, and, so far as he himself was personally con- 
cerned, throws the mere calculations of force into the 
shade. 

The death of Perry, too, has a claim on the public 
gratitude, that is quite equal to what would have 
been so readily conceded had he fallen in battle. In 
his case the fatal danger was not even concealed ; 
for he went into the Orinoco, as he went into the 
fight, conscious of the presence of an enemy, and 
with unerring warnings of his own fate should he 
happen to come within the reach of his ruthless arm. 
To our minds Perry calmly dying on the cabin-floor of 
the little Nonsuch, surrounded by mourning friends, 
beneath a burning sky, and without even a breath of 
the scirocco-like atmosphere to fan his cheek, is a 
spectacle as sublime as if he lay weltering in his 
gore on the quarter deck of the Pennsylvania, with 
the shouts of victory still ringing in his ears. 

The name of Perry will long remain associated 
with American naval annals. His victory was the 
first obtained, in squadron, by the regular and per- 
manent marine of the country, and its reputation 
precedes all others in the order of time. The pecu- 
liar character of his personal exertions associates 
him more closely with his success, too, than is usual 
even for the commanding officers, securing to his re- 
nown a perpetuity of lustre that no one can envy who 
justly views his exertions. All attempts to rob Perry 
of a commander’s credit for the Battle of Lake Erie, 
must fail; for to this he is fairly entitled, and this the 
good sense and natural justice of men must award 
him; but too much is exacted when his admirers ask 
the world to disregard the known laws that regulate 
physical force; to forget the points of the compass ; 
to overlook testimony when it is direct, unimpeached, 
and the best a case will admit of in favor of rumors 
that can be traced to no responsible source ; to believe 
all that even Perry says to-day, and to forget all that 
he said yesterday; in short, to place judgment, know- 
ledge, evidence, the truth and even the laws of nature 
at the mercy of embittered disputants, who have fan- 
cied that the ephemeral influence of political clamor 
is to outlast the eternal principles of right, and even 
to supplant the mandates of God. 
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LETTER FROM THE CHARTER OAK, AT HARTFORD, 


TO THE GREAT OAK OF GENESEO. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Gioriovus Patriarch of the West! 
Often have mine ears been blest, 
By some tale from traveler-wight, 
Of thy majesty and might, 
Rearing high, in column proud, 
Massy verdure toward the cloud, 
While thy giant branches throw 
Coolness o’er the vales below. 

Humbler fame, indeed, is mine— 

Yet I boast a kindred line— 
And, though Nature spared to set 
On my head thy coronet, 

Still from History’s hand I claim 
Somewhat of an honored name ; 
So, I venture, kingly tree, 
Thus to bow myself to thee. 

Once there came, in days of yore, 

A minion from the mother-shore, 

With men at arms, and flashing eye 

Of pre-determined tyranny. 

High words he spake, and stretched his hand 
Young Freedom’s charter to demand— 
But lo! it vanished from his sight, 

And sudden darkness fell like night, 
While baffied still, with wrathful pain, 
He, groping, sought the prize in vain ; 
For a brave hand, in trust to me, 

Had given that germ of liberty, 

And, like our relative of old, 

Who clasped his arms serenely bold 
Around th’ endangered prince who fled 
The scaffold where his father bled, 

I hid it, safe from storm and blast, 
Until the days of dread were past, 

And then my faithful breast restored 
The treasure to its rightful lord. 

For this do pilgrims seek my side, 
And artists sketch my varying pride, 
And far away, o’er ocean’s brine, 

An acorn, or a leaf of mine, 

I hear are stored as relies rich, 

In antiquarian’s classic niche. 

Now, if I were but in my prime, 

Some hundred lustrums legs of time 
Upon my brow, perchance such charm 
Of flattery might have wrought me harm, 
Made the young pulse too wildly beat, 
Or woke the warmth of self-conceit ; 
But Age, slow curdling thro’ my veins, 
All touch of arrogance restrains— 

For pride, alas! and boastful trust, 
Are not for trees, which root in dust, 
Nor men, who, ere their noontide ray, 
Oft like our wind-swept leaves decay. 

But not unscathed have centuries sped 
Their course around my hoary head, 
My gouty limbs for ease I strain, 

And twist my gnarled roots in vain, 

And still beneath a wintry sky 

These stricken branches quake and sigh, 
Which erst, in manly vigor sent 
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Stout challenge to each element. 

Yet lingering memories haunt my brain, 
And hover round the past, in vain— 
Chieftains and tribes who here had sway, 
Then vanished like the mist away ; 

Near river’s marge, by verdure cheered, 
Their humble, bowery homes they reared, 
At night, their council fires were red, 

At dawn, the greenwood chase they sped ; 
But now, the deer that bounded high 
Amid his forest canopy— 

The stag, that nobly stood at bay— 

The thicket, where at noon he lay— 

And they whose flying arrow stirr’d 

And staid the fleetest of the herd— 

Alike, as bubbles on the stream, 

Have mingled with oblivion’s dream. 

A different race usurped my glade, 
Whose cheek the Saxon blood betrayed ; 
And he, the master of this dome! 

Within whose gates I find my home, 
With stately step and bearing cold, 

The poor, red-featur’d throng controlled, 
And their mad orgies hushed in fear 
With pealing trump, whose echoes clear 
At midnight, full of terror came, 

With the Great Spirit’s awful name. 

Too soon those sires, sedate and grave, 
Recede on Time’s unresting wave, 

And hospitality sincere, 

And virtues simple and severe, 

And deep respect for ancient sway 
Methinks, with them have past away. 
That honesty, which scorned of old 
The traffic of unrighteous gold, 
Drank from the well its crystal pure, 
And left the silver cup secure, 

Seems now submerged, with struggle vain 
In wild desires of sudden gain, 

Or lost in wealth’s unhallowed pride, 
By patient toil unsanctified. 

Change steals o’er all. The bark canoe 

No longer rides the streamlet blue, 

Nor e’en the flying wheel retains 

Its ancient prowess o’er the plains ; 

The horse, with nerves of iron frame, 
Whose breath is smoke, whose food is flame, 
Surmounts the earth, with fearful sweep, 
And strangely rules the cleaving deep, 
While men, who once, at sober pace, 
Reflecting rode from place to place, 

Now, with rash speed and brains that swim, 
In reckless plans, keep pace with him. 

But yet, I would not cloud my strain, 
Nor think the world is in its wane, 

For ’tis the fault of age, they say, 

Its own decadence to display, 

By ceaseless blame of things that are, 
So of this frailty 1 ll beware, 

And keep my blessings full in sight, 
While in this land of peace and light, 
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Where liberty and plenty dwell, 

And knowledge gilds the lowliest cell, 
No.woodman’s steel my heart invades, 
Nor sayage footstep tracks the shades. 
Yet too excursive grows the lay, 
Forgive its egotism, I pray, 

And shouldst thou, in thy goodness, deign 
A line responsive to my strain, 

Fain would I of their welfare hear, 
That group of noble souls, and dear, 
Who from their Eastern birth-place prest, 
To choose a mansion in the West; 
Reluctant, from our home and heart, 

We saw those stalwart forms depart, 
And if, amid thy valleys green, 

Thou aught of them hast heard or seen, 
And wilt that lore impart to me, 

Right welcome shall thy missive be. 

For thee}—may Spring, that decks the plains, 
With kindling fervor touch thy veins, 
And Summer’s smile, with healthful skies, 
And Autumn shed her thousand dies, 
And many a year, stern Winter spare 
Thee in thy glory, fresh and fair, 

Thy gratitude to Heaven to show 

By deeds of love to those below ; 

A mighty shade from noontide heat, 
When pilgrims halt, or strangers greet, 
Through woven leaves, a pleasant sound, 
When murmuring breezes sigh around, 
And many a nest, or minstrel fair 

That sing God’s praise in upper air, 

So, may’st thou blessing live, and blest, 
Majestic Patriarch of the West. 


NOTE, 


The venerable tree at Hartford, Connecticut, known by 
the name of the “ Charter-Oak,”’ has for more than a cen- 
tury and a half enjoyed the honor of having protected the 
endangered instrument of liberty and of law. When the 
despotic principles of James II. revealed themselves in the 
mother-country, and extended their influence to her colo- 
nies, Sir Edmund Andress, the governor of Massachussets, 
determined to comprehend within his own jurisdiction the 
whole of New England and New York. One step in this 
ambitious career was to gain possession of the charter of 
Connecticut, which had been granted by Charles II., soon 
after the restoration. To enforce his tyrannical measures 
he made his appearance in Hartford, with his suite and sixty 
men at arms, on the 3ist of October, 1687. ‘The assembly 
of the state were then in session, and evinced extreme re- 
luctance to comply with his demands, notwithstanding he 
sternly referred to the authority of the king. Governor 
Treat spoke earnestly and eloquently of the rils which 
the colony had sustained during its infancy—of the hardships 
which he had himself endured—and that it would be to 
them, and tu him, like the yielding up of life, to surrender 
privileges so dearly bought, and so fondly valued. The 
discussion was prolonged until evening, when the charter 
was brought. Then, ihe lights bei a Gen) gre poset 
it was conveyed away by Captain worth, i 
lodged in he cavity of that ancient oak, which still bears 
its name. : , 

Though Sir Edmund Andress was foiled in possessing 
himself of this instrument, he proceeded to assume the go- 
vernment of Connecticut. He commenced his sway with 

rotestations of regard for the welfare of the people, but 
iis arbitrary policy so soon unfulded itself that a historian 
of that period was induced to remark that “ Nero concealed 
his tyrannical disposition more years than Sir Edmund did 
months.” The charges of public officers during his admin- 
istration were exorbitant; the widow and fatherless, how- 
ever distant or destitute, were compelled to make a journey 
to Boston, on all business connected with the settlement of 
estates; the titles of the colonists to the lands they had pur- 
chased Were annulled; and he declared all deeds derived 
from the Indians as “no better than the scratch of a bear’s 
paw.” At length the spirit of the “‘ Old Bay State »* roused 
itself, resolving no longer to submit to such Oppression ; and 





on the 18th of April, 1689, the Bostonians, aided by the in- 
habitants of their vicinity, made themselves masters of the 
castle, and threw Sir Edmund and his council into prison, 
whence they were remanded to England for trial. 

When the abdication of James, and the establishment of 
William and Mary on the throne removed the cloud from 
Great Britain and her dencies, the oracular oak 
opened its bosom and restored the entrusted charter to the 
rejoicing hats oa This venerated tree stands on the do- 
main originally belonging to the Hon. Samuel Wyllys, one 
of the earliest magistrates and distinguished founders of the: 
State of Connecticut. His mansion, which was noted for 
its elegance during the simplicity of colonial times, was the 
wonder of the rvaming red man; and its surrounding 
grounds were laid out, somewhat in imitation of the fair 
estate he had left in his own native Warwickshire. Its 
site is now occupied by a handsome modern structure, and 
still in the garden, anciently laid out by him, are found 
apple-trees, bearing fruit, which 150 years since he im- 
ported from Normandy. By his virtues and dignified de- 
portment, he acquired great influence over the Indians, 
whose wigwams were thickly planted in the great meadows 
toward the southeast, and along the margin of the river. 
When their midnight carousals arose to such a pitch of ex- 
citement that a quarrel might be apprehended, he often 
quelled their uproar, and sent them affrighted to their 
homes, by a few words uttered from his open window, 
through a speaking-trumpet, apparently in the voice of the 
Great Spirit. Such was the security and confidence in the 
honesty of the people crag whom that honorable and 
wealthy family dwelt, that till within sixty years a large 
silver cup was left unguarded by a well, for the aceommo- 
dation of all who, passing through the premises, might 
wish to taste its waters. 

The Charter-Oak still flourishes, though strongly marked 
by time, yet is far inferior, both in antiquity and magnifi- 
cence, to the Great Western Tree, which in the foregoing 
letter it addresses. This isa white-oak, of umbrageous and 
massy foliage, 70 feet in height and 30 in circumference ; so 
that seven persons are scarcely able to clasp it with arms 
extended to their utmost length, It stands on the bank of 
the Geneseo, whose gently ee ee wind their way 
through broad valleys, studded with fine trees, and forming 
the very perfection of park scenery. In the old maps of 
New York, the surrounding region bears the appellation 
of “ Big-Tree,” and a chieftain of the same name formerly 
ruled over a tribe inhabiting its vicinity. In Winter, he 
resided on the uplands, and in Summer came with his peo- 
ple to cultivate some lands in the neighborhood ‘of the 
mighty oak. Beneath its dense canopy the chiefs and aged 
men of the adjacent tribes frequently assembled to hold 
council, to see their youths contend in athletic sports, to ins, 
cite them to good conduct by their instructions and advice, 
and to invoke on them the blessing of their Great Spirit. 

This majestic tree is supposed to have attained the age of 
at least 1000, and possibly 1500 years. Of its date there is 
neither history nor tradition, but an oak of similar species, 
and of less than a third part of its diameter, having been 
cut down, displayed three hundred annual circles. It stands 
on the estate of the Hon. James Wadsworth, so widely 
known and respected for his princely liberality in the cause 
of education. With his brother, the late General William 
Wadsworth, he removed in early life from Connecticut to 
Western New York, endured the toils and privations of an 
emigrant, and by persevering industry and correct judgment 
laid the foundation of that ample fortune and extensive in- 
fluence which he has long enjoyed. His memory embraces 
many facts of interest and importance, both with regard to 
the astonishing changes in that section of the Empire State, 
and to the character and habits of those aborigines who, 
like shadows, have vanished before the step of the white 
man. 

Among the tribes who, some half a century since, in- 
habited the valley of the Genesev, was a small one which 
had made such progress in civilization as to be able to speak 
a little English, to read imperfectly, and to sing psalms 
very well. They often convened for their simple worship 
under the spreading boughs of the “ Big Tree.’’? In the 
Summer of 1790, Mr. William Wadsworth (afterward 
the general) received the appointment of captain, and 
paraded his company of 50 or 60 men, collected from a 
space now equal to two or three counties, in front of the 
log house then tenanted by his brother and himself. The 
chief of the before-mentioned tribe, who was.a man of mild 
temper and reflecting mind, attended to witnesss the spec- 
tacle. His countenance was observed to be marked with 
sadness. Mr. James Wadsworth inquired the cause of his 
dejection. Pointing to the company of soldiers, he said, 
“* You are the rising sun ;”? then turning to the remnant of 
his own people, he added mournfully, “but we are the set- 
ting sun;”? and covering his head with his mantle, wept 
bitterly. : 
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THE PILLOW OF ROSES. 








BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





(Concluded from page 286.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Like a still serpent, basking in the sun, 
With subtle eyes, and back of russet gold, 
Her gentle tones and quiet sweetness won 
A eoil upon her victims—fold on fold 
She wove around them with her graceful wiles, 
Till, serpent-like, she stung amid her smiles, 

CATHERINE DE Mepicis was still awake, but lying 
on her couch, with a dim light flickering through the 
crimson curtains upon a face betraying more anxiety 
than she usually allowed it to wear. She rose upon 
her pillow when Margaret entered, and looked earn- 
estly at the passionate and strange girl. She had 
flung her mantle aside at the door, and the dress of 
silvery gauze which she had worn to represent the 
statue, hung about her person soiled and damp from 
the greensward where she had crouched to conceal 
herself. Her tresses fell in a tangled and wavy mass 
over her neck, and as she sat down upon the bed and 
flung them, with a passionate gesture, back from her 
brow and shoulders, the crushed and drooping rose- 
buds tangled there fell upon Catherine’s pillow. The 
queen brushed them quietly away, and burying her 
elbow in the rich down, remained in a position of 
luxurious ease, waiting for the strange girl to speak. 
But for the rosy light which streamed through the 
curtains she might have been startled by the unnatural 
pallor which lay upon the full and voluptuous features 
of her child, for never until that night had the strong 
and bad passions of Margaret been fully aroused. 

‘* Well,” said the queen, at length becoming im- 
patient with the long silence and singular appear- 
ance of her daughter, ‘‘ well, but remember my 
women rest in the anteroom, speak low.” 

Margaret bent her head till its disordered ringlets 
fell over the night coif of delicate lace shading the 
beautiful features of her mother; she breathed heavily 
as she spoke, but related word for word the conver- 
sation which she had just heard in the garden, not 
withholding even the scornful words coupled with 
her own name; but these words came in broken syl- 
lables through her clenched teeth, and Catherine de 
Medicis, with all her self-control, started almost to a 
sitting posture in the bed as they fell on her ear; but 
she sunk gently to the pillow again, and when Mar- 
garet ceased speaking, lay with one delicate hand 
pressed listlessly over her eyes, as if they were op- 
pressed by the dim light. 

‘“‘ Go to your chamber now,” she said, still shading 
her eyes, ‘‘nothing could have been better managed 
than all you have done. Rise early, and be the first 
to visit Mary Stuart in her own apartments, put 





rouge on your cheeks, if they remain pallid as now, 
and if the fire of those eyes cannot be subdued, at 
least allow the lashes to droop more gently over 
them.” 

‘* But, mother,” interrupted the princess, starting 
up, ‘‘am I to endure this am—” 

‘With regard to the Scottish ambassador,” con- 
tinued Catherine, without in the least noticing the in- 
terruption, ‘‘ let your conduct in his presence be un- 
altered; guard every tone and feature—” 

** And is this all—am I to be neglected, mocked, 
and reviled in my father’s palace, and yet have no 
redress, no revenge on the artful creature who 
thwarts me at every turn? I thought that you would 
counsel revenge, not caution, mother !” 

**T would caution only that revenge may be cer- 
tain,” replied: the queen; ‘ go to your pillow, girl, 
and leave the rest to one who has a better control of 
her passions.” 

‘* Mother,” said Margaret, returning to the bed 
and stooping over the queen, “will you separate 
these two persons?” 

‘* Certainly,” was the calm reply. 

** But how? Not by—how will it be brought about, 
mother? I love this man, devotedly, wildly, notwith- 
standing his scorn. How can you separate them 
without injury to him?” 

A faint smile which stole over Catherine’s face 
was all the reply she made; even that was unseen 
by her daughter, for the subtle woman turned her 
head listlessly away, murmured that she was be- 
coming drowsy and wished to be alone. But the 
moment Margaret left the room all appearance of 
languor vanished. Catherine started up, flung back 
the damask counterpane, and stepped to the floor. 
Regardless of the ermined slippers that rested on an 
embroidered stool close by, or of the silken dressing- 
gown that fell from the bed as her movements agi- 
tated the drapery, she took up the lamp and pro- 
ceeded to unlock a little ebony cabinet which occu- 
pied a corner of the room. She touched the spring 
of a secret drawer, and her hand trembled very 
slightly as she drew forth some small object enfolded 
in silver and tissue paper. She removed these glit- 
tering wrappers from a tiny crystal flask, which she 
held before the lamp and shook, either purposely or 
from the unconquerable tremor of her hand, till the 
glittering beads flashed like diamond sparks against 
the flame. * 

“Tt is still powerful—more so than my own 
nerves!” she murmured, with a faint, selfmocking 
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smile ; ‘‘ I thought this weakness had left me forever ; 
we shall learn !” 

As she uttered these words, Catherine grasped the 
vial firmly between her fingers, her lips were pressed 
closely together, and the trembling of that out- 
stretched hand gradually subsided till the clear and 
colorless fluid settled like water in the vial again. 

‘What a fool is that being who allows his physical 
nature to overcome the strong mental will!” she 

‘muttered in a tone of calm philosophy, replacing the 
vial in its private repository and softly locking the 
cabinet. “ The body is but a weak instrument of the 
mind at best, and beauty a pleasant tool with man or 
woman.” As she uttered these words, Catherine re- 
placed her lamp in the golden bracket attached to 
her mirror, and glanced composedly at the beautiful 
face reflected’ there, while she fastened a key, just 
taken from the locked cabinet, to a chain of light 
Venetian workmanship concealed beneath the muslin 
of her night robe, and which, sleeping or waking, 
never left her neck. She then went back to her bed, 
drew the rich covering over her person, and slept 
luxuriously till late in the morning. 

What woman is there, loving of heart, tasteful, 
and accomplished, who has not learned how precious 
her feminine powers may become when devoted to 
the affections? How many pleasant sensations have 
been woven with the embroidery of a slipper, the 
crest wrought on a handkerchief, the netted purse, 
the shadowing forth of a flower, or some one of those 
thousand pleasant devices by which a sensitive and 
tasteful nature loves to win upon the thoughts of its 
earthly idol. Genius is comprehensive in its attri- 
butes, and genius in woman generally exhibits itself 
in all those minor accomplishments which distinguish 
the sex with quite as much originality and beauty as 
it may exercise in the highest walks of literature. 

Mary of Scotland, even in her first girlhood, was 
distinguished for a degree of genius more compre- 
hensive and strictly feminine than is awarded to any 
female of her age. She awoke the morning after 
her birthnight festival with a smile on her lips. She 
had been dreaming of him, had seen him in deep 
slumber on a couch of withered garlands torn from 
the festal rooms of the palace, and heaped beneath 
that tulip tree in the centre of the garden; the very 
flowers and leaves which he had derided for their 
short-lived bloom were pressed against his cheek, 
and lay broken amid the dark curls of his hair. It 
was a pleasant dream, fantastically woven from her 
own thoughts as she sunk to sleep, but when she 
awoke it was still upon her mind, and she pondered 
upon it in that drowsy state which was even yet half 
a voluptuous dream. 

‘‘ Tt shall be so,” she murmured, drawing her hand 
across the soft eyes still half closed beneath the 
shadow of their drooping lashes. ‘ This very night 
he shall rest as I saw him in my sleep.” 

Mary started up as these words passed her lips, 
and rang the tiny bell that stood on a table close by 
her bed. The waiting-women entered to assist her 
in dressing, but with that eager and girlish grace 
which arose from the poetical idea that had just en- 








tered her mind, she called for a dressing-gown of 
pure muslin, that lay across a chair close by, girded 
it to her slender waist by a fragment of ribband 
which had fallen to the carpet, and sat down to her 
embroidery frame with her ringlets stiil confined be- 
neath the lace of her night coif, and her small feet 
thrust hastily into slippers that she had worn the pre- 
vious night. 

**Go,” she said, without lifting her eyes from the 
lily bud over which her hand was fluttering like a bird, 
‘** go to the reception rooms before the people have 
time to dismantle them; all of you take baskets and 
set to work at once. Bring me enough of the roses 
you will find to fill this cushion when it is finished. 
Set my pages to work also, and lose no time.” 

As the attendants left the chamber to obey this 
fanciful command, they were met by Margaret de 
Valois, who inquired the cause of their unusual haste. 
A scornful flash came to her eyes as she received 
the answer, and turning back from the door, which 
she had almost reached, she entered the sleeping- 
chamber of her mother. In about half an hour she 
came forth again and retraced her steps toward the 
apartment of Mary Stuart. 

The Queen of Scots half arose when she saw Mar- 
garet, and her face was suffused with a deep blush as 
the princess leaned over her chair and seemed en- 
tirely occupied in admiring the rich embroidery glow- 
ing beneath her fingers. Mary drew the skeins of 
floss which she had been using hastily over the cen- 
tre of her work, and as she hoped, effectually con- 
cealed the initials and crest enwoven there with her 
own. But the jealous eye of Margaret de Valois had 
detected them, and while Mary sat trembling and 
blushing like a culprit over her work, the unprinci- 
pled girl hastily withdrew from the room and sought 
that of Catherine de Medicis again. 

Before Mary had quite recovered from the agita- 
tion which this visit occasioned, her women returned 
from the festal rooms, bearing the rose-leaves which 
she had desired them to gather. She bade them set 
down their fragrant burthen and withdraw. Then 
she proceeded to cut the snowy satin from its frame, 
to shake off the shreds of glittering silk that clung 
to the flowers which her genius had created, and to 
prepare it for receiving the mass of leaves that filled 
the whole chamber with their perfume. This was a 
work of considerable time, and just as she had 
erowded the last handful of leaves into the rich 
cushion, and was about to sew up the aperture which 
had been left for their reception, a page announced 
Catherine de Medicis. 

Mary started to her feet, flung the cushion upon her 
bed, and breathlessly pulled down the heavy curtains. 

As Catherine entered the chamber, she detected 
the confusion which her visit had brought on the 
young queen. Casting a quick glance around, till 
her eyes settled on the bed, disordered and muffled 
in its drapery, she moved quietly forward, pressed 
her smiling lips to Mary’s cheek, and inquired kindly 
after her health. 

Mary had kept her attendants from the room all the 
morning, and beside the disorder consequent on this, 
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rose-leaves lay scattered over the carpet, and the 
chairs were encumbered with the garments she had 
worn the night before. It seemed but a natural act, 
therefore, when Catherine pushed back the volumes 
of heavy velvet with her hand and sat down upon the 
bed with the purple folds falling all areund her. 

Mary blushed crimson and started forward with an 
impulse to prevent the act, but when she saw that 
her royal visiter had only secured a seat without ex- 
posing the bed or the cushion concealed on it, she 
became more composed, for it was no uncommon 
thing for Catherine to visit the chamber of her ward, 
whom she ever treated with that familiarity and 
kindness due to a favorite child. Catherine did not 
seem to observe the embarrassment or vague an- 
swers with which her gentle inquiries were received, 
but she continued to converse gently and with that 
easy flow of words which she could command at 
will, for the duration of half an hour. But occasion- 
ally one less embarrassed than the young queen 
might have observed that she moved her hands rest- 
lessly among the folds of velvet that almost enveloped 
her, till at last an opening was obtained which com- 
manded a glimpse of the embroidered pillow lying 
behind them, with the rose-leaves bursting through 
the aperture through which they had been pressed. 
The moment this was accomplished Catherine com- 
plained of a slight headache, and asked for a drop of 
the flower-water that stood on Mary’s toilet. 

Mary rose to obtain the vase of perfumed water 
pointed out. That instant Catherine’s hand was 
thrust through the curtains and buried deep in the 
cushion. When she withdrew it a tiny flask of 
crystal was in its grasp, empty and with fragments 
of dead rose-leaves clinging to its damp mouth. An 
open casement was close at hand, the empty vial 
flashed through it, and when Mary turned from her 
toilet, bearing the flower-water, she only observed 
that the face of Catherine de Medicis was paler than 
she had ever seen it before, and that her hand shook 
as she received the vase and dashed some of its con- 
tents over her forehead, hastily and as one eager to 
be relieved from pain. 

‘Tt was a sudden spasm, and will soon go off,” 
said the Queen of France, rising from the bed with a 
slight shudder and replacing the vase of flower- 
water on the toilet. ‘‘Good morning, my fair Rose 
of Scotland. Adieu! but this room seems close, let 
your women open another casement, ma Lelle.’”’ And 
with these lightsome words she departed to her own 
chamber. 

The moment she was alone Mary once more re- 
sumed the task so pleasant and so often interrupted, 
but as she united the cushion where it had been left 
open, it seemed to her that a perfume stronger and 
more subtle than she had ever noticed before was 
emitted from the rose-leaves. The labor which she 
had to perform occupied scarcely five minutes, but a 
sickly sensation crept over her even then, and she 
flung open the casement for more air. 

It was finished at last. For three entire weeks 
Mary had been occupied on that single pillow, think- 
ing of her lover all the time, and yet half persuad- 
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ing herself that it was not for him she worked, 
weaving a thought of him with every bud that glowed 
upon it, but never till that morning allowing herself 
to think that his crest could be embroidered there by 
her own willing fingers. It was over now—the doubt 
and toil of mental. conflict—she had resolved at all 
risks and every hazard to follow the sweet impulses 
of her heart, to renounce the royal alliance proposed 
by France, and seek in her own rude kingdom, and 
with a subject, regal by nature, the happiness which 
can only be secured to woman through the aflec- 
tions. 

And now that the task was done, those crests woven 
together, and the tassels of threaded amethyst, eme- 
ralds and seed pearls fastened to each corner, she 
was almost sad—not that she hesitated to send it— 
no, no! but it was an ‘‘ occupation gone,’’ something 
that her new and sweet thoughts had brooded over 
till every leaf and bud seemed a kindred spirit, whis- 
pering of him. She was almost sorrowful that her 
sweet task was finished. 

Mary sat down with the cushion on her lap, and 
placing her paper upon it wrote a few melodious and 
touching lines of verse; she fastened her note amid 
the rich embroidery with a ruby pin, and carefully 
enveloping the whole, sent it by her page to the Scot- 
tish Ambassador. 

Catherine de Medicis saw the boy as he passed 
beneath her dressing-room window, carefully guard- 
ing his precious burthen. She smiled not as she 
did when surrounded by the courtiers of Henry IL, 
but her face took one of those cold, sneering smiles 
that sometimes haunted it in solitude, but only in 
solitude, 

‘* He will sleep on it to-night, or my Rose of Scot- 
land has less influence than I suspect,” she said inly. 
‘** Well, let us hope that his rest may be long and 
pleasant.” 

If Mary Stuart was rendered sad by the comple- 
tion of her task, how much deeper was the gloom 
that fell on that young heart when she remembered 
the interview which she had promised tothe dauphin ; 
the pain she would inflict, the ingratitude which he 
might suspect her of, all thronged upon her mind, 
and she allowed herself to be robed for the inter- 
view, apprehensively and in tears. 

Mary was in her dressing-room when the dauphin 
came. He was very pale and walked unsteadily, as 
if a severe illness had just enfeebled his energies. 
When Mary arose and stepped forward to greet him 
he took her hand in both his and gazed in her face 
till the eyes which read her downcast look grew 
more intensely mournful and filled with tears. 

‘‘T require no explanation,’’ he said gently, “‘ no- 
thing more than that sweet troubled look to convince 
my heart of its entire desolation.” 

‘‘Forgive me,” said Mary Stuart with touching 
humility, and the tears broke through those long, 
thick lashes as she bent and kissed the trembling 
hands that clasped hers, ‘‘ oh forgive me !” 

‘¢ What have I to forgive?” replied Francis in a 
tone which he vainly tried to render firm—kind and 
gentle it always was. ‘‘ What should I forgive? 
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That you love. another devotedly, almost—no—no— 
that were impossible, no one ever did, ever can love 
as Ihave. God grant that none may suffer as I have 
since last night! What shall I forgive? Nothing, 
nothing. If the human heart created its own im- 
pulses then would you be blamable. But is this so? 
Can I with the utmost effort wrest the deep feelings 
which are killing me from my soul? And if I,a 
man, cannot do this, how should it be expected of 
one so gentle and loving, so—alas! Mary, this is a 
severe blow, bear with me, but remember I have no- 
thing to forgive. Forgive me rather that I have so 
long tortured you with feelings that must disgust, 
pretensions for which you have hated me !” 

‘*Oh do not say that—torture, disgust with you— 
indeed I have never felt either; never known a feel- 
ing that was not kind and affectionate as—as—” 

‘* A sister, you would say,” replied Francis in a 
low, broken Voice. ‘‘ Alas! hatred were better than 
that.” 

‘* No, not as a sister, but better, better a thousand 
times,” said Mary, carried away by the warmth of 
her feelings and eager to prevent pain. 

The dauphin’s eye kindled and a slight color broke 
into his cheek, but both indications of disturbed feel- 
ing vanished almost as soon as they appeared. 

‘*¢ But not as you love him,” he said, clasping her 
hand till it pained her, and speaking almost in a 
whisper. ‘‘ Not as you love him.” 

Mary turned away her head and wept bitterly. 

**T will not deceive you,” she murmured ina voice 
low and broken as his own, “I dare not.” Mary 
could not go on, she felt the hand which held hers 
begin to shiver, and saw, even through the tears that 
blinded her, how deadly pale he was. 

The dauphin was obliged to draw her toward a 
seat, for his limbs trembled and he felt that his 
strength was giving way. 

“Go on,” he said kindly, but still in a broken 
voice, ‘“‘say that in words which I have hardly yet 
found courage to admit to my own heart; feeling in 
every nerve that you love another, I yet tremble to 
hear it said. Oh God! until this day I never guessed 
what poisoned arrows words and looks may become.” 

‘¢Do not talk so wildly, so unkindly,” pleaded the 
weeping girl. 

‘‘ Unkindly! did I speak unkindly?” he said in a 
voice that was almost reproachful. 

‘‘No, it was myself, the reproaches of my own 
heart, so wayward, so miserable.” 

“Tell me,” said the dauphin, making a strong 
effort to subdue the emotion that shook his whole 
frame, ‘‘ what are your plans? How can I aid them? 
How prove the earnest and most powerful desire of 
my, soul, that of promoting your happiness. Though 
it be to see you no more, to give away this hand my- 
self, I will not flinch in the duty.” 

‘<Tt is our wish,” said Mary, turning very pale and 
speaking with difficulty. ‘It is our wish to leave 
France.” 

‘To leave France!” repeated the dauphin in a 
voice of utter dismay. 


‘We could not be happy here. My people are 





clamorous for their queen. Every way it would be 
best.” 

Francis covered his face and remained silent, but 
evidently much agitated. 

“We fear opposition from your mother, from the 
king, and would depart privately ; but how to escape 
observation, how to elude the keen eye of Catherine 
de Medicis. I tremble to think of our position!” 

‘‘Have no fear,” said the dauphin, in a. firmer 
voice and uncovering her pale face, ‘‘ I will be your 
companion to the coast. They will never suspect 
that your betrothed husband, one who: loved you as 
his own life, would aid you to remove from his pre- 
sence forever.” 

Mary looked in his face, then covering her own she 
wept passionately and in silence. His generous self- 
devotion seemed a reproach to the selfishness of her 
love for another. The dauphin arose and paced the 
floor, firmly and as one who had gained a command 
over some great weakness. At length he approached 
the weeping queen, sat down, and drawing her to his _. 
bosom, kissed her forehead. His lips were cold and 
quivering notwithstanding the strong power of will 
that he had called forth. She gave way to a burst of 
mingled affection, regret and self-reproach, and fling- 
ing her arms about his neck wept bitterly. 

‘*T could yet almost deceive myself into a thought 
that you love me,” said the prince, once more giving 
way to the emotions that threatened to overwhelm 
his frail strength, for he was in feeble health. 

‘* Better than the whole world—zezt to him!” 

The last words were uttered almost in a whisper, 
but they fell distinctly on the heart that listened. 
Once more those cold lips were pressed to her fore- 
head, and Mary Stuart was alone—alone and misera- 
ble, for what feeling heart ever gave pain to another 
without suffering the curse seven-fold in its own 
being ? 

A week went by, a week of sorrow and gloom to 
the royal family of France. The dauphin and heir 
was seriously ill, and of a disease which baffled the 
court physicians. He had no fever, no malady to 
which a name might be given, yet his usually infirm 
health seemed to have received a severe shock ; he 
was feeble, sad, and so spiritless that even his placid 
mother was alarmed. During all this time Mary 
Stuart was nervous, wretched, and anxious; she had 
received a note of thanks for her beautiful gift, with 
the assurance that her lover’s cheek should press no 
other pillow till they were both safe in Scotland. 
After this it was rumored that the Scottish ambassa- 
dor was taken ill at his hotel, strangely and at night. 
That every morning he awoke more languid and 
feverish, till at length he was confined entirely to his 
couch, raving and delirious. 

When this intelligence was brought to the young 
Queen of Scots, she was sitting with Margaret de 
Valois and Catherine de Medicis. She remembered 
not, she cared not that they were gazing on her color- 
less face. .She did not observe that Margaret was 

weeping and wringing her hands in a fit of sudden 
grief, or that Catherine turned pale and sat motionless 





in her gorgeous chair. Mary was too full of sorrow 
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* for such observation. He was ill, dying perhaps. 
The physicians had pronounced his case hopeless. 
She cared not for concealment, she was no longer a 
queen, but the passionate, affectionate and troubled 
woman. She did not for a moment think of asking 
sympathy. from Catherine or her daughter; the depth 
of their iniquity could not be guessed by a heart 
warm and guileless as hers, but an intuitive feeling 
led her from them to the dauphin. 

It was nightfall, and Francis was sitting in his 
splendid chamber solitary and heart sick; the door 
opened and Mary Stuart, pale as marble, and with 
tearless eyes, stood before him. She came close to 
his side, and, kneeling down, pressed her lips upon 
his hand, humbly and as a grieved child might sue 
for notice. 

“Francis,” she said, “I have wronged you and 
am punished; he is ill—he isqying!”’ 

** Til—dying !”? exclaimed the prince. 

‘*You promised once, I remember, to befriend us, 
to shield me, your betrothed wife, from the anger of 
Catherine; notwithstanding my treachery, my faith- 
lessness, I come to throw myself on your mercy.” 

** What can I do—the power of life and death is not 
mine,” said the dauphin, bewildered by her words. 

“T only ask one thing—a trifle for you to grant, 
but life, every thing to me—take me to his side; if 
you are with me no one will dare say it is wrong. I 
know that you are suffering, that it is cruel to ask it, 
but this terrible anxiety must kill me.” 

‘‘Be comforted, compose yourself,” said the dau- 
phin, compassionately; wait here a few moments 
and I will return.” 

Francis left the room as he spoke, and proceeded 
to the apartments occupied by his mother. He found 
Margaret de Valois wringing her hands, sobbing 
aloud, and heaping reproaches on the queen—wild, 
incoherent words, which had no true knowledge to 
ground themselves on; for it was Catherine’s policy 
to make no confidants, and Margaret could only guess 
that the Scottish ambassador was ill from any but the 
natural causes of disease. When the princess saw her 
brother she became mute, and drew back to a remote 
corner of the room while he approached the queen. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said, very gently, “‘the Scottish 
ambassador is taken ill, at his hotel, and his young 
sovereign is anxious to visit his sick bed. Will ic 
please your majesty to accompany her?” 

‘“ What, me! me!’ exclaimed Catherine, pale and 
aghast almost for the first time in her life. 

The dauphin turned his clear eyes searchingly 
upon her, he had no suspicion of the truth, but such 
unusual agitation in his polished and tranquil mother 
surprised him. She was warned by his look how 
near had been the betrayal of those anxieties that lay 
gnawing like concealed vultures at her heart. 

“ Surely it is natural that a lady so young as Queen 
Mary should desire the protection of your majesty’s 
presence in the performance of so painful a duty,” 
said the dauphin, with quiet dignity; ‘‘ but, if the 
request be displeasing, she may deem my escort 
sufficient.” 

‘You did not give me time to reply,” said Cathe- 





rine, in her usual bland voice, though her face was 
turned away,” there can be nothing displeasing in a 
request so natural; order chairs, and we will depart 
at once.” 

**T will go also, I who have—;” Margaret de Va- 
lois paused abruptly, for a quick glance from Cathe- 
rine cut the imprudent sentence short on her lips. 

“That would searcely seem befitting an unmarried 
daughter of France,” said the dauphin, evidently to 
the great relief of his mother. 

“And is not Queen Mary unmarried also?” said 
the princess, with a passionate gesture. 

‘*She goes under the protection of her betrothed 
husband to visit a subject,” replied Francis firmly. 

“To visit a over !”” was the angry rejoinder. 

Francis turned a calm, reproving glance on the 
froward girl, and quietly asking his mother when it 
would please her to start, received the answer and 
left the room. In a few minutes he returned with 
Mary Stuart, muffled in her cloak and leaning heavily 
on his arm. She was very pale, and trembled vio- 
lently, but scarcely more so than the agitated being 
that supported her. 

The streets of Paris were dimly lighted in those 
days, and as Catherine was anxious to keep her visit 
to the ambassador’s hotel a secret, the men who at- 
tended her chair carried no flambeaux. So the 
mournful cavalcade threaded tthe streets in darkness 
and silence till it paused in a court yard of the am- 
bassador’s hotel. They passed forward—the dau- 
phin, his mother, and Mary of Scotland—up the stairs 
and through many a sumptuous but deserted apart- 
ment; still no attendant was there to receive them, 
and it was only by the faint murmur of voices from 
a distance that the party were guided toward the 
chamber where the suffering nobleman lay. 

‘Lean on me,” whispered the dauphin to the half 
fainting young creature at his side; “try and control 
yourself; that must be his chamber door where the 
light streams through into the corridor.” 

They moved forward; the light gleaming steadily 
across the corridor was their only guide, for no 
sound, not a murmur now disturbed the gloomy si- 
lence of that vast building. The door was gained at 
length. The light had gleamed from four tal! wax 
lights that stood at the head and foot of a heavy bed 
occupying a corner of the room. Ostrich plumes 
hung motionless over the four huge posts, and masses 
of dark velvet swept gloomily downward in the cold 
light. 

Catherine de Medicis paused at the door, for even 
her proud soul was awed with the solemn hush of 
that spacious chamber. She leaned heavily against 
a pillar in the corridor, and motioned with her hand 
that the dauphin and his companion should advance 
without her. They did advance, awe-stricken by the 
gloom and silence that reigned around them. They 
approached the bed, and there, through an opening 
of the dark curtains, Mary saw the outline of a hu- 
man form rising beneath a dark counterpane, it 
might be, or perhaps a pall, for it was a gloomy co- 
vering, and she shuddered to look upon it. A figure 
was bending over the bed, and now the sobs of a hu- 
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man being broke throughthe room. The figure lifted 
its head, and a cry that seemed to rend her heart in 
twain burst from the Queen of Scots. It was the face 
of Margaret de Valois, ashy pale and convulsed with 
grief, Her eyes were fixed wildly on the still form 
which lay beneath the migled shadow and glare, con- 
trasted by the wax lights and sombre hangings. 
That face—Mary bent forward breathlessly and white 
as marble to attain a single glance at the face. In 
the frenzy of her grief Margaret flung back the dra- 
pery with a wild sweep of her hand, and, with a sin- 
gle gasp, Mary Stuart sunk to the floor. She had 
seen the face of her lover, cold and rigid like marble, 
resting on her “ pillow of roses.” It passed before 
her eyes like a shadow, that cold, dead face—the 
black and glossy hair scattered over that snowy satin, 
the gemmed tassels that gleamed mockingly in the 
funereal light, and the black plumes nodding mourn- 
fully overhead, and then she became insensible. At 
this moment some friars that had been summoned 
from a neighboring monastery came slowly along the 
corridor, prepared to shrive the soul that had just 
gone into eternity. They passed by the shrouded 
figure of Catherine de Medicis, and, entering the 
chamber of death, where all spiritual aid was of no 
farther avail, they assisted the dauphin to lift the 
young Queen of Scots from the floor, where she lay 
supported by the arm of her scarcely less helpless 
companion. There was no couch in the chamber 
save that funereal bed, already so mournfully occu- 
pied, but when one of the monks recognized the dau- 
phin, and the rank of his suffering companion, he 
reverently lifted that marble head, and, removing the 
embroidered pillow, brought it forward and laid it 
beneath the pallid cheek of Queen Mary. That in- 
stant Catherine de Medicis uttered a stifled cry, and, 
coming hastily forward, snatched the pillow away, 
and sternly commanded the friar to take it hence and 
see that it was instantly burned. 

The friars recognized their queen, and, bowing 
with abject humility, took the pillow and were about 
to obey her command, but that moment an old ser- 
vant of the ambassador, who had entered with the 
religious men, stepped respectfully forward and 
pleaded for its return— 





‘‘His master had slept on that pillow ever since * 


his illness,” he said; ‘‘no one was suffered to take it 
from his sight an instant, but as he grew feeble and 
nearer death, his last wish had been that it might be 


placed beneath his head in the coffin, that even in the 


grave he might rest upon it.” 

Catherine felt the dauphin’s gaze fixed earnestly 
upon her; she looked toward Margaret de Valois, 
and knew by the flash of her dark eyes that another 
word might arouse suspicions never to be hushed 
again; so, with a power of self control that never 
was equaled by woman, she quietly relinquished the 
pillow, and recommended that it should not again be 
removed from the dead, as a disease so sudden and 
fatal might be contagious. 

Once more the glowing buds and flowers which 
Mary had woven with so many happy thoughts were 
kissed by the cold cheek of the dead; again the 
threaded pearls, and the glossy satin, and the buds 
that seemed bursting into flower all over it gleamed 
mournfully in the cold wax light, a painful contrast 
to the paraphernalia of death that, enveloped and 
overhung it like a cloud. 

Mary of Scotland was carried from the hotel 
insensible, followed by the awe-stricken, but still 
impenitent Queen of France, and Margaret de Va- 
lois, who had left the palace on foot, and in the night, 
stubborn in her purpose to look once more on the 
only face that ever aroused a true or deep emotion 
in her passionate and fickle heart. Subdued and 
softened by the scene which had presented itself, she 
watched with something of true kindness over the 
Queen of Scots while she lay ill and suffering for 
many weeks after that melancholy night. 

In less than two years from the date of this story 
Mary Stuart became the wife of Francis. The 
quarterings of England, France and Scotland were 
her proud assumption. She was beloved by the people 
of two great kingdoms, almost adored by the good 
prince whom she had learned to love with all the 
subdued affection of her nature; but even at this 
proud and happy period, a shadow would fall on her 
sweet face, and tears would start to her eyes, when 
she thought of ‘‘ the pillow of roses,” and that pale 
head which found rest upon it in the tomb. 





SUMMER MORNING. 





ILLUSTRATION OF A PICTURE, 





How cheering the glad light of Summer morn 
That glowing gilds the border of the heaven ! 
Dispelling night, and dreams, of fancy born, 
And giving solace to the spirit driven 
By phantom fiends! How cheering and how sweet, 
To see the orient sky thus deeply blushing, 
Along the line where earth and heaven meet, 
While through soft clouds the golden beams are gushing ! 
Is there a heart so trampled, lone, and lorn, 
As not to beat with hope at break of Summer morn? 








How lovely is the sun of Summer morning, 
As break her yellow beams upon the mountain, 
Slanting o’er hill and valley, and adorning 
With radiant light the clear pellucid fountain ! 
Greeting with roseate kiss the gorgeous bower, 
Lifting the dew drop from the verdant sod, 
Kissing the nectar from the yellow flower 
That opes to the embraces of its god! 
Oh, is there aught can heal the bosom torn 
Like to the balmy breath of mellow Summer morn? BR. 
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“RUSE DE GUERRE” 





BY MES. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





« The lark that leaves the lowest nest 
Soars highest in the skies.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Hear me, but for one moment, Imogen,” ex- 
claimed the youthful sculptor, as the lady of his love 
turned coldly away from his impassioned gaze. 

‘‘ Nay, Mr, Stanley, hear me and answer me! 
What have I ever done to authorize this presump- 
tion? Let me tell you, sir, Imogen Howard would 
sooner die than stoop to be the bride of an obscure 
and unknown artist like yourself. Release my hand!” 

And it was released, ere the words had passed her 
lips, and George Stanley stood before her with folded 
arms and a face pale with suppressed emotion. 

She was a queenly creature. Her brow, with its 
regal beauty, would have graced the fairest coronet 
of England’s court; but her proud lip blanched and 
her dark eye quailed beneath the stern and reproach- 
ful gaze of him whose love her coquetry had so 
cruelly betrayed. 

At length, a smile of quiet and lofty scorn broke 
gradually over his fine face, and, turning calmly away, 
he left her without a word; he left her, in her luxu- 
rious and elegant home, to seek, with an aching heart, 
the lowly lodgings of poverty; but he left her to a 
grief more deep and more enduring than his own. 

As the door closed, the haughty girl threw herself, 
in wild abandonment to the most passionate sorrow, 
on the rich velvet cushions of the sofa, from which 
she had risen to address him; and there, to that wo 
which her cwn pride—the petty pride of wealth and 
station—has caused, we too will leave her, as he 
left, and give the reader a slight sketch of our hero, 
his character, his situation and his prospects. 

He was poor and proud; of humble origin, but 
noble in person and in mind. High-spirited, witty, 
with, at times, a dashing, dating recklessness, which 
involved him in many an embarrassment; he had 
still a lofty sense of honor, which no difficulty had 
yet impaired. 

His face, though not beautiful, was strikingly in- 
teresting. His hair, intensely black, was flung, in 
wild glossy masses, from his broad and spiritual fore- 
head, and a pair of flashing eyes, of the same singu- 
larly deep hue, expressed every passing emotion of 
his soul. His mouth was almost femininely sweet, 
his form tall and finely proportioned. 

A sculptor, by profession, he had displayed re- 
markable genius in the few graceful groups which 
adorned his studio; but though visiters, impelled 
some by taste and some by curiosity, crowded his 





room, his sitters were few and far between; for it 
generally happened that those who best appreciated 
the beauty of his works were, like himself, poor and 
dependent upon their own talents for a livelihood. 

That a prophet has seldom honor in his own coun- 
try is a proverb too generally true, and George Stan- 
ley began to despair of realizing the glorious dreams 
of fame and fortune which boyish ambition had 
formed. 

At the time my story commences, he had just com- 
pleted, in marble, a full length of Imogen Howard— 
the only daughter of one of the wealthiest merchant 
princes of Boston, the city in which the scene of my 
story is laid. She was represented as the fabled 
Atalanta, at the commencement of the chase, just 
springing forward in flight, her lips slightly parted, 
her hair and garments fluttering in the air, her dart 
in her hand, and her graceful head half turned for a 
parting glance at her lover. The design had all the 
spirit and beauty with which the original was so 
singularly gifted; and Stanley hardly knew with 
which he was most in love, his own exquisite crea- 
tion or the lovely model which nature had moulded 
so perfectly before him. 

Charmed by her beauty, her wit, and playful blan- 
dishment of manner, the youthful sculptor, at every 
meeting with his fair subject, had become more and 
more passionately attached to her; and, at length, 
forgetting the difference of station, had rashly, and 
perhaps prematurely, declared his love, during the 
interview with which my story commences. 





CHAPTER II. 


George Stanley entered his humble studio, threw 
his hat and cloak desperately upona chair, and, seat- 
ing himself by a table, buried his face in his hands. 
He had not noticed, as he entered, a young girl sitting, 
with a book in her hand, in a retired corner of the 
room, who seemed to be awaiting his approach. 
She rose, as he came in, but, seeing his evident 
emotion, hesitated to address him. We will not lose 
so favorable an opportunity to describe her, as she 
stands there with her little hands clasped in sympa- 
thizing sorrow, and her blue eyes fast filling with 
tears. She is apparently about fourteen years of age, 
small, slight, but exquisitely formed, with a delicate, 
child-like face, whose chief beauty is its expression 
of angelic innocence and purity, enhanced perhaps 
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by the soft spiritual-looking hair of palest brown, 
which falls not in curls, but in graceful waves upon 
her neck. Her dress is a simple robe of white, 
lightly confined at the waist with a ribbon of the 
same hue. Beside her is a nearly finished statue of 
little Nell seated upon the church-yard stone. The 
child is doubtless the original of the beautiful design ; 
for the dress, the form, the face are hers; but see! 
with a light though faltering step she crosses the 
room and lays, with timid tenderness, her soft pure 
hand upon the flushed forehead of the sculptor. He 
feels—he knows—he loves the touch; but, though 
inexpressibly soothed and comforted, as bya fairy 
spell, he does not at once look up, the influence is 
too sweet to be thus disturbed, and so he remains 
perfectly still, while she smooths his hair with her 
ics Man and presses her innocent cheek 
upon his brow. At last, weary of the silence, she 
insinuates her tiny hand iato his, and then he starts 
and presses it fondly to his lips, unable longer to re- 
sist her childish tenderness. Blushing, with a new 
and strange emotion, she hastily withdraws it. 

**T came to sit, Mr. Stanley.” 

** Dora! you are a blessed child!” 

** But—I came to sit.” 

‘‘ Why do you tremble so? You are fatigued! 
Take this chair, dear Dora, and I will be ready for 
you ina moment. There! now clasp your hands be- 
fore you, and droop your heada little. That’s right! 
don’t move—it is perfect! Dear, sweet, lovely little 
Dora !—Nell I mean!” 

‘¢Oh! why did you change the name? It makes 
me so happy to have you praise me, and yet I know 
not why, but the tears always come into my eyes 
when you speak so, and I cannot help sighing as if I 
were sad, but I am not—only too happy to smile.” 

‘* Darling, precious little Nell!—Dora, I mean!” 

The child’s low and musical laugh rang out like 
the warble of a bird, or peal of fairy bells. 

‘‘ There, Dora, you may rest now, and I will read 
you those verses I spoke of, written for little Nell’s 
statue, by a friend of mine. 


Dear Nell! thou didst not sit alone, 
Although the eye could trace 

Naught breathing, near the church-yard stone, 
Beside thine own sweet face. 


Thou dost not sit alone, dear Nell, 
And well the sculptor knew, 

While neath his high art’s wondrous spell, 
Thy form’s soft graces grew, 


That, when on earth, the True, the Pure, 
Doth linger, wheresoever, 

An angel-presence waits on it, 
Its guard and guide forever. 


An angel-presence fills his room, 
Although the eye may trace 

No holier object through the gloom, 
Than thine own tender face, 


We feel the wave of viewless wings, 
And the soul hears a tone— 

A strange, sweet voice, that softly sings, 
Beside that church-yard stone ! 


And now, dear Dora, I must bid you good-bye. I 
am going away for a long time.” 
**Oh! how long?” asked the child, looking up 





“a 





sorrowfully, imploringly in his face, “for a whole 
week ?” 

** For years, perhaps!” 

Dora did not speak ; she moved hastily away, tied 
on her little coarse straw bonnet, pinned her faded 
shawl over a heart heaving with unspeakable an- 
guish—turned again toward him a face white almost 
as the marble one of the Ariadne beside her, pressed 
his hand lightly, almost coldly, to her lips, and was 
gone ! 

The paragraph containing the news of George 
Stanley’s departure for England was read at the same 
hour, the next evening, by both Imogen Howard and 
Dora Sullivan; the one in her gorgeous saloon, 
dazzlingly arrayed for a ball, and awaiting her car- 
riage; the other in her little bed-room, preparing for 
the night’s repose. The haughty heiress, bravely 
repressing a shriek of surprise and despair, threw 
down the Transcript, exclaiming, ‘‘ How stupid these 
papers are growing !—there never is any thing worth 
reading in them!” The innocent and loving child, 
after bathing it with tears, knelt in her night robe by 
her humble bed, and prayed meekly and fervently to 
her Father in Heaven, that he would protect and 
bless her friend, and keep her good till his return. 


CHAPTER III. 


A year passed by. Nothing was heard of young 
Stanley, and few had cared to hear; for all the 
world—that is all the fashionable world of Boston— 
was crowding to the richly furnished rooms of a 
dashing, whiskered, moustached, fierce-looking cor- 
sair of a sculptor—fresh from his native Italy—a 
miracle of genius—a young, elegant, interesting, dzs- 
tingue being, whom all the ladies petted, and all the 
gentlemen patronized. 

‘‘ He is so saucy and so accomplished! His hair 
curls divinely, and he plays the guitar ‘ @ raviment ;’ 
and he sings ‘ Eccoridente |’? with such impasgioned 
feeling! His broken English, too, is perfectly be- 
witching. Oh! Imogen! you must go and see him!” 
exclaimed Miss Angelina Seraphina Elliot to her 
friend, as they sat one evening in the elegant boudoir 
of the latter. 

** But you know I hate artists!’’ replied Imogen, 
languidly. 

‘“*‘ Yes—common artists; but this is a rara avis! 
Every one is sitting to him, though his charges are 
enormous, They say his fortune was immense be- 
fore he came, and that all he makes here is bestowed 
in charity. Come! tie on your new ‘ Frangois pre- 
mier,’ and that little white plush hat, and go with 
me directly.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Imogen, bitterly, and half aloud, 


“they grant to this impudent foreigner’s moustache 
and broken English, what they denied to poor Stan- 
ley’s lofty genius and purity of character. Him they 
allowed to linger on in neglect and poverty, for the 
very reason that he was poor, and really needed their 
assistance! Well, Angy, I want a walk, and we 
might as well go there as any where; so just touch 
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that bell at your side and I will tell Florine to bring } 


my hat, &ec., here.” 

A slight flush crossed the dark brow of Signor 
Julio di Cajolerini, as Imogen Howard entered his 
saloon ; but he bowed low, and with Italian grace, 
to her courteous address, and then rivetted his black 
eyes, with a gaze of mysterious meaning, upon her 
beautiful face, till she was fain to turn away from 
them, blushing and embarrassed. What was there 
in those eyes that so moved the haughty girl? There 
were few who could daunt her from her graceful 
and high-bred self-possession ; yet this bold Italian 
had, with a single look, abashed her. 

She felt annoyed, provoked, yet charmed, she 
knew not why; and again and again her brilliant 
hazel eyes met those of the handsome stranger, and 
again and again they fell beneath his gaze. 

At length he spoke. Imogen had moved away to 
examine an exquisite statue of Psyche; but, at the 
sound of that voice, deep and sweet, lingering on 
the rich musical syllables of his own native Italian, 
she turned hastily round! Once more she caught 
his eye. ‘‘ Let us go!” she said to her companion, 
and with a cold, proud bow, met by the sculptor 
with one equally haughty, she turned to leave the 
room. 

‘** But, Imogen !” said her friend aloud, ‘‘ you know 
your father wishes you to sit to the signor, and you 
have made no arrangements about it.” 

Again the young lady turned toward him. He 
was looking provokingly xonchalant, leaning, ina 
careless and graceful attitude, against a superb 
Apollo, with his splendid purple robe ortentale em- 
broidered in silver folded around his stately form. 
He bent his head slightly, as Imogen addressed him. 

‘* At what hour, sir, can you attend me at my fa- 
ther’s house, to make arrangements for a sitting ?” 

‘* Pardon me, mia bella signora! my time is so 
occupied that I shall unfortunately be obliged to fore- 
go the honor you design me.” 

Imogen’s dark eyes flashed an unutterable reply, 
but she did not speak; and, with another cold and 
slight bow, they parted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In a low room, at the north end of the city, was 
seated a girl of sixteen. She held in her hand a 
small embroidery frame, in which she had _ half 
finished, for a screen, a wreatk of delicate roses, and 
forget-me-nots. Upon this work depended her live- 
libood. She had promised it should be completed the 
next day. 

‘‘ But though her eye dwelt on her knee, 
In vain her fingers strove ; : 
And, though her needle pierced the silk, 
No flower Tarifa wove ‘” 

Her young head was bent, and her light and beau- 
tiful hair, as it fell over the frame, half veiled her 
drooping eyes. Her cheek was slightly flushed with 
the love-dream at her heart, and she sang, in a low, 
sweet, sighing voice, as follows: 








‘“« There are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 
Our way be o’er mountain and sea— 
There are looks that will pass from us, only 
When memory ceases to be.” 

A light, quick knock at the door is unheard by the 
dreaming girl. It opens, and a stately stranger ap- 
proaches. It is the Italian sculptor! What does he 
here with those mysterious eyes of his, and that 
bright, beguiling smile ? 

Beware, little dreamer! Shut up, in that pure and 
loving heart, the image of the absent one, and let 
not Azs displace it! . 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Sullivan, for intruding thus 
abruptly upon you. I should not have presumed to 
do so without this letter of introduction from our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Stanley.” 

The dainty color burned and faded in the delicate 
cheek of the girl, as she reached her hand eagerly 
out for the letter, and as quickly withdrew it, abashed 
beneath the earnest and admiring gaze of the stranger. 

‘Will you not take the letter?” said he, smiling. 

She did take it, but held it unconsciously in her 
hand, with her head bent earnestly forward, her eyes 
downcast, her very heart waiting to hear that voice 
again. 

Signor Julio di Cajolerini! are you a serpent, that 
you thus strangely charm each bird that flutters in 
your path? 

‘¢ Will you not read the letter, Miss Sullivan ?” 

“Oh, yes! certainly! I beg your pardon. What 
did you say ?” 

And she gazed upon him, with a bewildered look 
in her child-like eyes, till he repeated the question. 

She opened the letter, it ran as follows: 

** My dear Miss Sullivan, allow me to introduce to 
you na, rat intimate friend, Signor Julio di Cajole- 
rini. He wants a living model for the statue of the 
Roman Virginia, and r have ventured to name you 
as one who will suit him exactly, and who needs the 
liberal price he will pay. I hope your devotion to 

our invalid mother has long ere this met its reward 

in her recovered health. member me kindly to 
her, and believe me always and truly your friend, 
**GrorGe STaniey.” 

Utterly unconscious of the Italian’s presence, Dora 
had perused this simple letter half-a-dozen times ere 
he ventured, or indeed wished to interrupt her. It 
was sufficient happiness for him to watch her chang- 
ing face as she read. ‘‘ The flitting blush,” the play- 
ful smile, the half-stifled sigh, the touching eloquence 
and grace of her whole expression and attitude were 
a study worthy of Praxiteles; and the signor, en- 
tranced and almost breathless with delight, at length 
closed his eyes over the sweet picture, as if to shut 
it up forever in his soul, 

‘‘ May I hope for the honor of a sitting from you at 
your earliest convenience 2” said he, after a long 
pause. 

Dora started, and remained for a few moments in 
silent thought. She hesitated, because she felt a 
natural reluctance to sit toa stranger. Stanley had 
been her friend from childhood, and with him the 
case was different; but she could hardly reconcile 
herself to the idea of going, alone and unprotected, 
to the studio of the signor. Then she thought of her 
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poor and invalid mother, for whom she could thus 
earn many little delicacies necessary to her recovery. 
‘Yes, sir,” she said at last, ‘‘ at any hour you will 
name, I shall be happy to attend you.” 
‘At ten o’clock to-morrow, then, if you please, 
Miss Sullivan. Good morning,” and, bowing with 
an impressive and respectful air, he took his leave. 


CHAPTER V. 


The heiress «stood that evening longer than usual 
at her mirror. She was dressed for a ball, at which 
she expected to meet the lion of the day, Signor Ju- 
lio di Cajolerini. 

Her dress—a delicate rose-colored crépe, looped 
with azalias over white satin—was cut low at the 
bosom, too l@w for taste and maiden delicacy, though 
the fair neck, which rose above, was soft and beauti- 
ful as that of the fabled Cytherea. Her dark hair, 
parted in front in luxuriant masses, was braided at the 
back of her head, and confined by a net of the rarest 
pearls. Her zone and bracelets were composed of 
the same precious ornaments. In her hand she held 
a rare bouquet, and a superb Indian fan, glittering 
with gems, hung upon her round and snowy arm. 

She was looking very lovely. There was a bril- 
liant glow upon her cheek, and the sportive dimples 
played round her beautiful mouth, like sunshine round 
a rose! But the servant announces her carriage ; 
and, with one parting gaze at the mirror, she allows 
Florine to tie on her little white satin cloak, and 
vanishes, 

Poor Florine! and you are to sit up for her! 
What will you do with yourself? She has left you 
some work, but you will delay that until to-morrow ; 
I know you will by the expression of that willful 
little mouth of yours. Can you read, Florine? Oh 
yes! for you have already a splendid annual in your 
hand, and have opened into the middle of a love 
story. Poor child! How you wish you were the 
heroine, do you not? with all her trials and suffer- 
ings, rather than the slave of an heiress’ caprice! 

The hours roll on. Twelve o’clock! Florine has 
finished the story, and read all the poetry in the book, 
and now she sings. Hark! it isa love-song! Ah! 
Florine! you have a lover, then! No wonder you 
like poetry. 

Yes! I will go away with thee, 
Beloved, o’er the bounding sea ; 

I care not where my lot may lie, 
So it be ’neath affection’s eye ; 


I care not what my home may be— 
A hut were heaven, if shar’d with thee! 


j 


Whate’er the shore our feet shall phew 
Thy beaming smile that shore will bless ; 
Whate’er the cares our way that thrall, 
Thy look of love will lighten all ; 

And, dark or bright the prospect be, 

I will not shrink—I go with thee ! 


The hours roll on. One o’clock! Florine yawns. 
‘*‘ Oh dear!” she sighs to herself, ‘‘I am so tired of 
singing and reading! What shall I do? I know, 


Ill try on all her caps and capes!” And forthwith 
she goes to a bureau and decks herself out—parading 
before the full length mirror and mimicking, or rather 








caricaturing her young mistress’ airs and graces with 
ludicrous fidelity. ‘‘She won’t be home these two 
hours yet! I might just as well see how I look in 
the new French pelisse and hat.” 

She had hardly arranged these to her satisfaction, 
ere a carriage stopped at the door. ‘It is she !—so 
early !—how provoking!” The cloak and hat were 
restored to their respective boxes, and the little artful 
French maid, to all appearance sound asleep upon 
the sofa, when Imogen entered the room. 

“Florine, take my cloak !—unclasp these pearls! 
and leave me!” The girl started, rubbed her eyes, 
and did as she was bidden. Imogen was alone. 

The belle—the heiress—‘‘the evening star,” as 
her attendant beaux had entitled her! How different 
now from the gay and brilliant girl who had stood 
there three hours before, exulting in her beauty and 
her pride! Her hands were locked languidly before 
her—her dark disordered locks streaming loosely 
over her pale face and beautiful form—her droop- 
ing lashes wet with tears that mocked the curl 
of her haughty lip! The glow of joy was gone, and 
her flowers had lost their freshness and their bloom! 

‘Oh! Stanley !”’ she murmured, “I have deserved 
this—the cool indifference with which this princely 
stranger meets me is but a just retribution for my 
disdain of your love, and yet it is only his strange 
resemblance to you that cazses this foolish infatua- 
tion !—I will never see him again! The coxcomb !— 
he would not even accept my flowers!” and she 
flung her bouquet, with passionate violence, on the 
floor. As it fell,a little folded paper which had been 
lying perdu amid its leaves, dropped from it at her 
feet. With a beating heart and blushing cheek, she 
snatched it up and read the following lines: 


Do you weed your garden gaily, 
Training flowers with loving care ! 
Why not weed your heart, too, daily ? 
hy not train the blossoms there ? 


Scorn and hg are weeds, false lady ! 

Oh! if thou dost care to make 

“ Sunshine in a place that ’s shady,”’ 
Pluck them out, for love’s sweet sake! 
“Saucy and presuming! like all he says and 

does,” exclaimed the disappointed girl; and, tearing 
it into shreds, she flung herself, without undressing, 
on the bed and wept herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘ Dear Dora, say, at least, that you will try to love 
me!’ exclaimed the young signor, and he sought, 
with respectful tenderness, to take her hand in his; 
but Dora gravely withdrew it, and replied, with a 
faltering voice and tearful eyes, 

‘‘Sir! you have been generous to mé thus far; be 
so now, or I can never come to you again! I love 
you—as a friend—as a brother, if you will; but not 
as I love—another! Oh! what amI saying? I did 
not mean to tell you this; but you are so kind, so 
gentle, that I feel as if I must confide in you. Do 
not betray me! You will not?” 

She covered her blushing face with her hands, and 
stood trembling before him. 
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“Nay! dearest, I love you too well to betray you; 
but let me claim a brother’s privilege, since you 
have yourself bestowed that precious name, and tell 
me—is it my friend you love? Stanley told me, 
long ago, that he had cherished your image as the 
dearest treasure of his soul.” 

The color spread to her very temples, and her 
slight, girlish frame quivered like aa aspen-leaf, but 
she could not speak. 

** You need not answer me, Dora, I see it all; but 
he was poor and humble, and had little hope of ever 
being able to marry, while I have wealth and station! 
Dora, think of your poor mother !” 

The young girl withdrew her hands and looked up 
calmly, almost proudly in his face. ‘‘ My mother 
loves me, sir. She would sooner die than see her 
child degrade herself by marrying for mere wealth 
and station, unsanctified by love.” 

She turned coldly away. 

*“Dora, my precious, noble Dora! Look at me, 
dear, and love me !” 

That voice! it was surely kis! She glanced 
timidly round. Yes! George Stanley himself was 
there! The moustache, the whiskers, the artificial 
color, the curls, all, all had vanished; and there he 
stood, his dark face lighted up with exulting joy, his 
arms outstretched to receive her! Dora sprung, 
with a faint cry, to his heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Two scraps of news this morning, ma belle, one 
of which, I am sure, will interest you! What will 
you give to hear them ?” 

‘** Nothing, Angy, for nothing interests me now.” 

“Well, since you will give nothing, will you pro- 
mise to accompany me wherever I may choose to go 
this morning, if I will tell you the most important 
one ?” 

‘a3 Yes.” 

“Well, then, your friend, Signor Julio di Cajole- 
rini—the genius, the marvel, the lion, the meteor— 
has vanished !—no one knows why, when, where or 
how !” 


He came !—he has gone! We have met! 
To meet, perhaps, never again ! 

‘Thank Heaven! if it be true; but I can hardly 
believe it. Angy, there is something unaccountable, 
almost supernatural, in that man’s influence over 
me.” 

‘So I thought, for I could never comprehend it, 
though all the girls were bewitched with him. But 
come! you have promised to go with me.” 

‘Well, just let me finish this touching letter of 
Willis’; it is his last from under a bridge, and is 
exquisitely beautiful. Come here and read it with 
me! There! is not that an appeal that none but he 
could write!—oh! dear, your hand is just where I 
am reading, there, now I can see—beautiful! beauti- 
ful! oh Angy!—no wonder the tears are in your eyes. 
Well, we will go now.” 

The elegant walking-dress was donned with care, 
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and the two lovely girls met many an admiring gaze, 
as they tripped from Beacon into Tremont street. 

At one of the handsome marble buildings in the 
latter, they paused and ascended the stairs. 

‘* Where are you taking me, Angy? Another poor 
artist to be patronized?” 

Angy made no reply, but smilingly ushered her 
friend into a splendid suite of rooms, furnished with 
Eastern luxuriousness, and adorned with exquisite 
specimens of art in painting andsculpture. Vases of 
various ‘graceful shapes were crowned with the 
rarest exotics of the season; books, magnificently 
bound, lay scattered on tables of the richest mosaic. 
Crimson drapery, superb in texture and in hue, shaded 
the windows, and musical instruments of different 
kinds completed the “‘ tout ensemble.” But the gem 
of this charming assemblage was a newly finished 
statue in marble of the daughter of Virginius, as de- 
scribed in Macauley’s noble “lays of ancient Rome.” 
“ Just then, as thro’ one clondless chink in a black stormy 
mdanecee the dewy morning star, a fair young girl came by, 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her 

arm, 


Home she went bounding from the school, nor dream’d of 
shame or harm.” 


A young man came forward to receive them, ex- 
claiming, as he did sc, “‘ Miss Howard, Miss Elliott ! I 
am most happy to see you. Pray be seated.” It 
was George Stanley. Imogen’s early dream of love 
stole warmly back to her heart. He was a far dif- 
ferent being now from the poor, obscure, desponding 
youth she had known two years before. She bent 
her dark eyes tenderly upon him. His returned her 
gaze with a smile of peculiar meaning, which struck 
like an icicle to her heart. Where had she met that 
smile before? Confused by his look, she took up a 
guitar which lay by her side and struck a few notes 
to cover her embarrassment. 

* Though you do not understand Italian, Mr. Stan- 
ley, perhaps you would like to hear a little song I 
have just composed. The words and the music are 
both mine, and Angy thinks them pretty.” 

He smiled again. ‘I shall be most happy to hear 
it, Miss Howard.” 

And Imogen sang, with a faltering but impassioned 
voice, the following simple song : 

Io amava, 
Sempr’ ioamo! 


lo sperava, 
Speranza andd! 


Oime! |’ amore, 
D ’al speme, tira 

La tutta splendore, 
Che I illumina. 


~ 

Pero desolato, 

Non egli morra ! 
Constante é piato, 

N ’el onetra resta! 
Ah! fo sperava, 

Speranza andj! 
Ma io amava, 

Sempr’ io amo! 


‘‘You have improved, Miss Howard; you sing 
with much more feeling than you once did. Will 


you allow me to give you an impromptu English 
translation of your graceful song! 
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‘*T thought you did not read Italian!’’ she said, in 
a tone of surprise and dismay. He took the guitar 
from her hands and sang in a low but rich voice, and 
with much expression, 


I loved! I love always! 
I hoped! Hope has fled ! 
Ah, Jove drew from hope 
All the glory it shed! 


Yet, alone, it is breathing, 
Through good and through ill ; 
Ah! Lhoped! Hope has fled! 
But I loved, and love still! 

The agitated girl looked hurriedly round. Her 
friend was absorbed in admiration of the statue of Vir- 
ginia. Imogen approached the sculptor. ‘‘ George! 
dear George !”” she murmured, ‘‘do you indeed still 
care for me?” Before she could reply, a sweet, 
eager voice, as of echo, repeated afar off, ‘George, 
dear George!” | The next instant the rich folds of a 
curtain at the farther end of the room were parted, 
and a fair, young and happy face glanced out for a 
moment and vanished! 

Stanley sprung up, disappeared behind the drapery, 
and instantly returned, leading in his blushing and 
beautiful Dora, in a rich but modest bridal dress. 

‘* My wife, Miss Howard !” 

Imogen bore it bravely. She saluted the bride with 
a calm but courteous kindness; held out her hand to 
Stanley and congratulated him, though the tears were 
in her eyes as she did so, gave them a card for her 
next soiree, and turned to leave the room, with a 
cheek somewhat paler and a statelier step than usual, 

Stanley was touched; he hurried forward to de- 
tain her. ‘‘ Imogen—Miss Howard! I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

He drew her into an adjoining room. ‘I have 
wronged you, dear Imogen ; I did not give you credit 
for the feeling, the spirit, the strength of character 
which you displayed but now; I can only expiate 
my fault by making to you a confession which but 
one other has drawn from me. Betray me if you 
will, but forgive me for the sake of my early devo- 
tion and disappointment!” 

He passed into a recess, and re-appeared in a few 
moments in the gaudy robe, whiskers, rouge and 
moustache of Signor Julio di Cajolerini! 

Imogen gazed at him for a moment in mute 
amazement, and then burst into a fit of uncontrolable 
laughter, in which she was soon joined by Dora and 
Angeline, who were drawn thither by the sound. 





* Yes, Miss Elliott, your fashionable friends gladly, 
nay eagerly, accorded to the rich and dashing 
foreigner what the poor native artist, with the same 
genius and less pretension, needed so much more 
and looked for in vain—patronage, sympathy, atten- 
tion. 

Impelled, partly by my natural inclination for a 
frolic, partly by pride and perhaps revenge for the 
undeserved neglect which I had experienced, at the 
instigation of a young and wealthy Englishman, 
whom I met on board the ship and who lent me 
money for the purpose, I adopted the disguise and 
the plan of which you have seen the result. That 
I sincerly repent the imposition, you will be con- 
vinced from this voluntary confession. My end is 
answered, and I will no longer owe to imposture 
what ought to have been freely accorded to genius 
alone. All the money, all the property, which I 
have gained in this unworthy manner, shall be dis- 
posed of asI intended from the first, in charity. I 
have saved, from my former honorable earnings, 
more than sufficient to enable us to reach England, 
and, when there, my friend has promised me sufli- 
cient employment for a livelihood. Rich or poor, 
my Dora will love me; will you not, dear one ?” 

**Oh! a thousand times better poor, my husband, 
than with riches thus falsely obtained.” 

He laid his hand affectionately on her head, and 
Dora placed her own upon it to retain it there. 

‘**And now let me repeat to both of you, betray 
me if you will, but forgive me!’ 

‘*My dear Mr. Stanley!” exclaimed Imogen, 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘I will keep your secret 
and so shall Angy, upon one condition.” 

““ Name it, mia cara signora!” 

‘* Tt is that you shall let me sit fora bust, which I 
have promised Angeline for a birth-day gift, and 
that you will allow me to become the purchaser of 
that lovely little Nell which I see in the corner there.” 

‘IT cannot sell my little Nell, for my little Dora is 
the original of it; but I shall be most happy to fulfill 
your first condition. Have you any other to make ?” 

“Yes, one more; teach your sweet wife to love 
me, as I already love her, and I am content.” 

She had hardly finished speaking ere Dora’s dainty 
little hand was in hers, and Dora’s soft and plaintive 
voice murmuring in her ear. Reader! we must 
guess what she said, for she spoke so low that none 
but Imogen could hear. 
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As some lone pilgrim, weary aud o’erspent, 
Turns from the dusty way aside, to drink 
At some cool fountain on the river’s brink, 

And looking back the toilsome path he went 
Revives once more the peril and the pain ; 
And nerveless, shrinking, lives it o’er again, 

Till all along the marge he ’l] downward sink, 





Forgetful of his shrine: the winds may plain, 
The wild bud blossom, and the bird go by, 
And yet he resteth with his dream-like eye, 
Seeing as one who seeth not, so deep 
Is his full sense of rest, a needful rest: 
So I would linger thus—beguiled to sleep 
That is but waking sleep, most grateful to the breast. 
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A STORY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 





BY ROBERT MORRIS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON,” ‘‘ THE HASTY MARRIAGE,”’ ETC. 





‘They grew in beauty side by side.” 


Wuo that has attended the death-bed of the loved 
and cherished, can ever forget its touching and pain- 
ful scenes? The sands of life passing rapidly 
away—the pulse becoming feebler and fainter—the 
voice lower and weaker—the light fading from the 
glassy and spiritual eyes—the mingled expression 
of love, hope and agony resting upon the thin, 
pale features. And, whenat last the lamp goes out— 
the hands fall cold upon the motionless bosom—the 
limbs become rigid, and the spirit wings its flight to 
another world, who can forget the heart-screams of 
the doating mourners—the grief long suppressed, but 
now bursting forth as a torrent—the tears, the cries 
and the exclamations, half in love and half in mad- 
ness ! 

I once was present at the death-bed of a mother— 
a true and martyr-like woman—who had hurried her- 
self to a premature grave, in an effort to provide for 
the comforts of two young and lovely daughters ; 
and were I to live a thousand years, the memory of 
that hour would still linger vividly in my mind. She 
died, too, in the full faith of a blessed hereafter— 
conscious of the purity of her life, and cherishing, 
as the jewels of the soul, the sublime truths of the 
Christian religion. Buther daugters—her young and 
unprotected daughters! She left them to the tender 
mercies of a hollow world, and thus, with the undy- 
ing fondness of a mother’s heart, fixed her strain- 
ing eyes upon their sad but beauteous features, even 
as the soul parted from the body, and the faith of a 
blessed religion brightened the pathway to a clime of 
bliss. 

Sobs and tears and loud lamentations came from 
those lovely orphans. They were now indeed alone 
in the world; and though they had been taught in 
some measure to prepare themselves for so frightful 
a bereavement, they could not realize all its gloom 
and desolation. . They had never known a father’s 
care, for he kad been taken from them in their early 
childhood, before they were capable of appreciating 
his value. Their mother had been the whole world 
to them—she had watched them in their hours of ill- 
ness—had prayed for them, and with them—had 
pointed out the paths of danger in the ways of 
life—had indulged them beyond her means—had de- 
prived herself of many a luxury, ay, many a neces- 
sary in order to administer to their comfort and 
improvement, and now, as they looked uppn her 
cherished form, cold and still in the icy embrace of 
death, oh! God, how wretched and lonely seemed 








their condition. In vain their few friends endeavored 
to soothe their sorrow—to soften the anguish of their 
grief. Tears, and tears alone seemed to afford them 
relief; and they wept in very bitterness for hours ! 
Mrs. La Roche was a French lady by birth, and, 
with her husband and her young daughters, came to 
this country during the troubles of the last French 
revolution. 
* Compelled to abandon his native land at but a few 
hours’ notice, the father was able to collect but a 
small sum of money to assist his family in the coun- 
try of their exile. He survived his arrival in the 
United States only two years—merely long enough 
to acquire a knowledge of the English language, 
and, with his lady, to attempt the establishment of a 
school of instruction in the French. The daughters 
were, at this time, too young to assist, but the mo- 
ther, though utterly unused to a life of toil, saw and 
appreciated her position, and roused all her energies 
to the undertaking. She continued the school, and 
with partial success, after the decease of her hus- 
band. Compelled to economize in every possible 
way, she looked forward to the period when her 
children would be able to assist her, and thus her 
task would be greatly lightened. Increasing, as 
they hourly did, in beauty and intelligence, and mani- 
festing, in every possible way, their appreciation of 
her love, and her untiring exertions spent in their be- 
half, her heart warmed toward them with every 
breath which they drew, and she would freely have 
laid down her life to ensure their welfare. But 
what will not a mother do for the beings of her aflec- 
tion! What will she not sacrifice—what trials and 
sufferings will she not submit to! Well and touch- 
ingly was it remarked by a Venetian lady, with re- 
gard to Abraham and Isaac, that ‘‘ God would never 
have commanded such a sacrifice of a mother.” 
Mrs. La Roche had thus with difficulty, but still in 
a spirit of great cheerfulness, conducted her little 
school for four years after the decease of her hus- 
band. But, her health now began to fail. She had 
overtasked her powers; her constitution, which was 
naturally feeble, gave way. Still, she struggled on 
in the most heroic manner. ‘“ A few years longer,” 
she flattered herself, ‘‘ and I may abate my labors. 
Then my children will be able greatly to assist me, 
if not wholly to take my place.’ She saw them 
ripening in beauty—and the natural dream of a mo- 
ther’s heart raised up suitors in abundance. So 
lovely—so correct—so imbued with the pure princi- 
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ples of religion—so accomplished! The heart of the 
widow rejoiced in the anticipated triumph of her off- 
spring. Alas! even then the seeds of death were 
doing their work, stealthily and in silence. A little 
longer and the body refused to administer to the 
wishes of the mind. Mrs. La Roche was prostrated 
on her death-bed, and her children, as already de- 
scribed, were orphans in the fullest and most painful 
sense of the term. 

Amy La Roche, the younger sister, at the period 
of which we write, was thirteen; Clotilde, the elder, 
was sixteen years of age. A lovelier pair never 
mingled their tears together by the cold corpse of a 
parent. Taught to regard her as the soul and centre 
of their social world—as the being to whom they 
must look for counsel and advice next to the Al- 
mighty—they clng to each other in their desolation, 
each striving to’ soothe the other, and each uncon- 
sciously adding to the ‘poignancy of the other’s grief. 
Clotilde wept wildly, but the sorrow of the younger 
seemed more heart-felt. The one was all feeling 
and impulse, and her agony of grief was relieved, 
in some measure, by the violence of the paroxysms— 
the fury of her despair. The younger was naturally 
of a thoughtful and melancholy nature, and her mild, 
blue eyes seemed to mirror, in their gentle lustre, 
the very depths of her soul. She was too young, 
moreover, to have a thought of fondness for another 
being on the earth beyond her mother. No other 
passion of her nature had been called even into fan- 
cied existence, and thus the poor girl pined day by 
day until she became thin and pale, and the elder 
found it necessary to conceal her own sorrow, in 
order to bring back the spirit of girlhood and joy to 
the fair features of her dearest Amy. 

Throughout the crisis of their bereavement they 
were visited assiduously and constantly by but one 
individual. Pierre Martien, or neighbor Pierre, as 
they called him, was intimate with their father in 
the more prosperous portion of his life, and had, 
like him, sought this country as a place of refuge 
during the perils of the revolution—perils which de- 
stroyed his family and left him lone and wretched. 
He had, nevertheless, accumulated a considerable 
fortune in the United States, and, at the period of the 
widow’s decease, was on the eve of returning to 
France. ‘Touched, however, by the sad condition of 
the sisters, he delayed his departure, and called day 
after day in the noble duty of watching over two 
fair beings, so entirely helpless and unprotected, and 
of administering every comfort and assistance in his 
power. This faithful friend was now is his sixtieth 
year—still, manly and gentlemanly in his appearance, 
and exhibiting but little of the weakness or infirmity 
of age. Week after week he postponed the day of 
his leave-taking, and yet he steadily persisted in his 
determination to return, at the same time condoling 
with the orphans, assisting them as delicately as 
possible, and hinting a fear that his departure would 
expose them to annoyance and misfortune. Clotilde 
saw and admitted all this, but what could she do? 
She still continued to keep up the little school, which 
her mother had bequeathed to her as an inheritance, 





but her inexperience and youth unfitted her, in a 
great measure, to exercise sufficient authority over 
the pupils, and thus, while she found them constantly 
diminishing in number, she discovered, with horror, 
that the health of her young sister was rapidly sink- 
ing. The color was fading from her cheeks—the 
bright light ftom her eyes. Her existence seemed 
to have lost its spring and fountain on the decease of 
Mrs. La Roche, and, although the sweet girl strug- 
gled earnestly to assume a degree of cheerfulnes and 
an air of satisfaction, she could not conceal from the 
penetrating eyes of Clotilde that there was a canker 
within. . 

Neighbor Pierre, also, noticed the change and his 
heart melted within him at this new source of 
anxiety and distress. He sent for and consulted one 
of the ablest physicians of the city—for his nature 
warmed strangely and unconsciously toward the 
orphans, since he had visited them so frequently— 
and he was told that a change of air would alone 
save the life of the fading beauty. He pondered 
long upon this painful intelligence ; at first unwilling 
to communicate it to the elder sister, for he knew 
that it would strike like an arrow through her soul. 
What could be done ?—what was his duty under the 
circumstances? He pressed his hand upon his fore- 
head and mused painfully for hours. A thought 
darted to his brain. But no—he repelled it as un- 
worthy—as unmanly—as treacherous to the friend- 
ship he had felt and professed for the dead father of 
the sisters. And yet it returned again, and grew 
stronger and stronger, until he had no power to resist 
its influence. 

Accuse him not harshly, gentle reader—pronounce 
not against him rashly. He was alone in the world, 
and they were without friends and protectors. He 
was compelled by circumstances to revisit France, 
and yet he felt a voice within him assert that he had 
a duty to perform to the children of his deceased 
countryman. How could he best perform that duty ? 
To subject two young, inexperienced and beautiful 
girls to the snares of the vicious and the reckless— 
to desert them in the hour of greatest need—to 
abandon them to the charities of a cold world—or 
worse, to the accursed arts of the profligate and 
libertine—the thought was full of anguish. Again 
he paused. He ascended to his chamber, and there, 
kneeling in prayer, he sought advice and counsel from 
the Searcher of all hearts. He rose from his knees 
refreshed in spirit, and comparatively calm and re- 
solved. The next hour found him at the dwelling of 
the sisters. The younger was evidently weaker 
than on the day before, while the countenance of 
Clotilde wore a still more melancholy aspect.’ For 
a long time the visiter hesitated. He looked steadily 
into the beautiful features of Clotilde, where all was 
yet life and hope and youthful splendor, only mel- 
lowed and spiritualized by the tender anxiety of a 
sacred love, and his heart again misgave him. But 
he rallied his courage and drew her aside. He an- 
nounced to her, in as kindly terms as possible, the 
opinion of the physician ; and, as he saw the big tear 
start to her eyes at the consciousness of her inability 
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to accompany Amy toa milder climate—softer and 
sunnier skies—he took her hand, and offered to be- 
come her husband. “ Thus,” he added, ‘dear 
Clotilde, I will obtain a right to protect you. Thus 
may we immediately sail for France, and, with the 
blessing of Heaven, a hope may be indulged of the 
restoration of our lovely Amy.” He alluded to his 
disparity of years, and his reluctance to venture 
such a proposition, but he implored her, no matter 
what her determination, to judge his motives gene- 
rously. As he lived and had faith in the Divinity, 
he believed that he was influenced purely, justly and 
virtuously. 

Clotilde covered her face with her hands. She 
had unbounded confidence in the principles of her 
father’s friend—for he had ever conducted himself 
with the most scrupulous delicacy. She saw, too, 
the position of her sister, and she felt that the life of 
that sweet and affectionate girl was as dear to her as 
her own; and yet she knew not what todo or say. 
One only thought—one only dream interfered with 
the course she believed to be dictated by duty. The 
path of her young life, chequered and darkened as it 
had been, had not been all shadow. A momentary 
rainbow had flashed its glories above. A youthful 
form sometimes mingled with her dreams. A voice 
deeper and sweeter than those of the every-day world 
sometimes rose to her memory, and whispered to the 
listening spirit of her soul. She was now nineteen 
years of age—a full and perfect woman—and how 
seldom is it in our land that the fair and the beautiful, 
the enthusiastic and the warm-hearted pass through 
so many summers without discovering some being in 
the crowd purer and holier than the rest—some 
kindred spirit~some sympathetic soul! A look—a 
word—a pressure of the hand will sometimes give 
tone to the story of a life. 

Clotilde La Roche and Arthur Morville had met 
when 


* Life seemed bathed in Hope’s romantic hues.” 


She was but seventeen, and he twenty-two. But 
a few months passed, and the ocean divided them. 
He was the son of a bankrupt merchant, utterly pen- 
niless and prospectless, and thus when an opportunity 
presented of a voyage to China, as the agent of an 
extensive commercial’ house, he was compelled by 
the force of circumstances to embrace it, even at the 
risk of an absence of five years. Thus they parted. 
‘* He never told his love” in words, but the heart 
must be cold and insensible that requires such formal 
interpretation. The spirit of Clotilde wandered with 
and lingered around him. Her name was mingled 
with his prayers, and her image haunted his sleep— 
the brightest, sunniest angel of his dreams. And he 
was not forgotten. She did not strive to forget, and 
if the effurt had been made it would have been a vain 
one. 

Two years had now gone by, and Arthur was yet 
abroad. Foolish and timid as they were, no corres- 
pondence had been agreed upon, and he, unconscious 
of the interest he had excited, was afraid to write. 
He was poor—little better than a beggar—when he 





left his kindred and his home. He had no claim upon 
one so beautiful and lovely, and the pen was dashed 
to the earth in despair whenever he ventureda letter. 

But the offer of Pierre Martien! It revived the 
early dream in the bosom of Clotilde fully and vividly. 
Yet her sister was dying! She saw her fading every 
hour. The delay of a single week might prove fatal. 
God of the orphan, advise and counsel her in this her 
hour of trial! 

She sent for the friend of her father and told him 
all. If he would take ber for his wife under these 
circumstances, she would freely accord her consent. 
Nay, she believed his motives to be generous and 
noble, and she honored him therefor. 

More touched than ever—seeing the evident sacri- 
fice she was about to make as a tribute to duty and 
her love for her sister—the old man hesitated. Again 
he meditated upon the subject, questioned his own 
heart closely, and endeavored to penetrate his 
motives. 

It was finally agreed that they should immediately 
sail for France—that the engagement should be an- 
nounced before their departure—and the marriage 
should take place immediately after their arrival. 

But why prolong the story? The God of the orphan 
watched over and protected the sweet sisters. The 
voyage was pleasant beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Amy gained health and strength with 
every favoring breeze, and when they landed at 
Havre her eyes again sparkled with the fire of youth 
and joy, and her cheeks glowed with the hues of 
beauty. Clotilde, too, seemed more lovely than ever, 
the sea-air had greatly improved her. Her spirits 
mounted—her soul again rejoiced—and even the 
apprehension which occasionally crept into her 
breast, in connection with the coming marriage, gave 
her less anxiety than she could have believed a few 
weeks before. 

They landed on a bright Spring morning. The 
arrival of a foreign ship had collected a group around 
the place of debarkation. Among them were several 
Americans—they could have been singled out in a 
world of foreigners. And see! whose form is that press- 
ing forward so eagerly? It is—i¢.is—much changed— 
but not enough to escape the quick eyes of youth 
and the mind of love-fraught memory. Yes, Arthur 
Morville rushes forward—the wanderer from the far 
East! What a meeting! How joyous—how unex- 
pected! Even the presence of strangers is forgotten. 
Eyes sparkle—cheeks glow—breasts heave—and 
hearts respond. The old man looks on, first in sur- 
prise, and then with a quiet and benevolent smile 
mellowing his features, advancing to Clotilde he 
whispers, ‘* Be not abashed—your joy is my joy—and 
all will yet be well.” 


A few weeks thereafter and Clotilde La Roche 
became the wife of Arthur Morville. Pierre Mar- 
tien gave the bride away, at the same time publicly 
recognizing the young couple and their beautiful 
Amy as his adopted children ! 

Heaven, say we, soften the pillow and hallow the 
dreams of the friend of the fatherless! 
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MY BROTHERS. 





ILLUSTRATION OF A PICTURE. 





‘* My brothers!” years have passed away 
Since first my childish heart 

‘Was conscious of the sacred tie 
That death alone can part. 

Then, from your kind, unselfish care, 
I learned to know how blest 

Is she who owns the love that lives 
Within a brother’s breast. 


Our home was bright and beautiful 
With all things rich and fair, 

Yet dreary would its halls have been 
Had not your love been there ; 

For who vyould share a princely home, 
Though filled with pomp and mirth, 

If sweet affections hovered not 
Like angels round its hearth ? 


But oh, I can remember still 
How in the midst of play 

You threw, to please your baby pet, 
The ball and hoop away. 

To teach my faltering lips to speak 
For hours you ’d linger near, 

And hail with joy the faintest sound 
That fell upon the ear. 


‘* My brothers !”? were the gentle words 
That first I learned to name, 

And glad was I, each lesson o’er, 
The kiss of love to claim. 





And now, as looking o’er the past, 
Too sadly I repine, 

It checks the tear-drop and the sigh 
To think you still are mine. 


I never knew a mother’s love— 
That blessing Heaven denied— 

My footsteps through the paths of life 
It was your task to guide ; 

And when, amid earth’s brilliant hopes, 
My happy heart beat high, 

You whispered there were sweeter joys 
Beyond the azure sky. 


“ My brothers !”’ on each brow there dwells 
A cloud of thoughtful care, 
But may no deed or word of mine 
E’er place a shadow there ; 
And though I never may repay 
Your deep and changeless love, 
The earnest prayer I breathe for you 
May reach the throne above. 


And when mine eyes aré closed in death 
My spirit shall be near, 
For sure I am the dead will watch 
O’er those in life most dear ; 
And in the home to which I go, 
Life’s errors all forgiven, 
Oh with what joy shall I behold 
My brothers meet in Heaven! Mary L. Lawson. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Sinless Child, and Other Poems. By Elizabeth Okes | 
Smith. Edited by John Keese. New York, Appleton § Co. 
The accomplished lady to whom the public js indebted 

for these beautiful productions is familiar to our readers 

through her many able contributions to this magazine. We 
are happy that she has appeared at length to claim the 
proud seat to which she is entitled on the American Par- 
nassus. The rare purity and grace of Mrs. Smith’s mind, 
the peculiar circumstances which induced her to resort to 
the pen, and her many personal excellences, have contri- 
buted to render her one of the most interesting of our 
female writers. It appears from the spirited preface to the 
volume before us, that, like all persons of real merit, she 
is distinguished by the womanly virtue of modesty. To 
the good taste and enterprize of Mr. Keese we owe the 
present collection. His reasons for bringing out the work 
are stated with great cogency. We congratulate the bards 
of our country upon the strong hold they have upon the 
sympathies of one, at least, of the bookselling fraternity. 
Every one remembers the splendid volumes of American 
poetry compiled by Mr. Keese, and his delightful Memoir 
of Lucy Hooper, appended to a selection from her poetical 
writings, which gained for him the warm approbation of 
all admirers of early genius. In the present instance he 
hag conferred no slight favor upon the lovers of poetry. 

In publishing a complete and revised edition of “ The Sin- 

less Child,” he has supplied a demand long felt and ex- 

pressed. The additional poems appear to us to be very 
judiciously chosen. It is long since we have met with 





any thing in this department of literature so worthy of 
studious regard. The hopefulness and purity of childhood, 
the high ministry of Nature to the soul, the exalting 
agency of ideal love, and the spiritual philosophy of human 
life, are illustrated in the “ Sinless Child” by exquisite 
imagery and flowing numbers. No one can read and feel 
it without having his faith in the beautiful and holy quick- 
ened and renewed. It abounds in ennobling truth. It is 
addressed to the most elevated perceptions, and like a strain 
of heavenly music touchingly reminds us of our nature’s 
origin, wants, powers, and destiny. ‘‘ The Acorn” is a 
charming effort of fancy, The germ is traced through all 
the vicissitudes of its development, until it towers a giant 
of the forest. The sapling escapes the schoolboy’s knife 
and the storm’s devastation, to lodge the eagle on its top- 
most bough, and to quiver, at last, the mast of a noble 
vessel, on many seas. Sweetly, with a life-like ingenuity, 
and a cordial emphasis, does the poetess follow the acorn 
from its cradle of mould to its ocean-grave. With a 
singular truth to nature, and many a touch of graphic 
beauty, is its history unfolded; and, of its kind, we know 
of no poem more successful, The remainder of the volume 
consists of sonnets, which breathe lofty sentiments and 
noble language. We have felt no disposition to cavil at 
any literary defects,so much have we been charmed by 
the spirit and beauty of these poems. We commend them 
to our readers, as worthy not only of perusal, but of that 
earnest and familiar study which the fruits of genius should 
ever receive from grateful and appreciating minds. 
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Pictorial History of the United States: By John Frost, A. M. 
Philadelphia, E. H. Butler. 


Illustrated editions are now all the vogue. Great im- 
provement has of late days been made in the art of wood- 
engraving, which is no longer degraded to rough, coarse 
black and white caricatures, but elevated to rivalry with 
steel and copper, by the efforts of Raffet, Gigoux, Hebert 
and others, employed on the designs of Horace Vernet, 
Grandville, and their compeers, in France; of Branston 
and Harvey, in London; and of Adams, in New York, 
scarcely if any thing inferior to the Europeans, when work- 
ing upon Chapman’s blocks. The work before us—the 
first and second numbers—is of this order, and the literary 
portion of it is very well and agreeably executed, pithy 
and well compiled, and, at the same time, clothed in a flow- 
ing and lively style, well adapted to the tastes and intelli- 
gence of young and general readers. It lays, indeed, no 
great claim to profoundness or depth of research, though, 
in a few instances, we perceive, the author has shown 
a laudable ambition to appear “original.” The vague 
romances of the Scandinavians are not to be regarded as 
history, yet he chooses to have as much faith in the Copen- 
hagen antiquaries as in the Spanish chroniclers. As we 
have said, however, the history is very well executed in the 
main, and we would that we could say as much for the 
illustrative department. The object of these illustrations 
is doubtless—or at least should be—not to catch the eye, 
merely, and please the fancy of the reader, but to convey 
to the imagination clear and more distinct pictures of men, 
costumes, manners and things, than any words, however 
graphic, can portray. This can be done only by skill, 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, deep study, and 
careful truth in the illustrator. To falsify the truth of 
history in painting is no less a crime, if wilful, no lessa 
proof of total incapacity, if accidental, in an artist, than 
the same defects would be in a writer ; and, to say honest 
truth, there is hardly one illustration of the first numbers 
in the costumes of which historical truth is not palpably 
and ludicrously violated. First,we have the Norsemen— 
the wild warriors of Scandinavia—whose real armature 
consisted in casques, with visors, covering the whole head, 
shirts made of rings, not linked into each other, but screwed 
edgewise upon leathern jerkins, with sleeves and hose 
and gauntlets,all to match; whose weapons were two- 
handed broadswords four feet long, bills or gisarmes, and 
mighty battle-axes ; dressed point device—save the mark !— 
as Roman warriors! Again, we have Columbus discover- 
ing the land of America froma ship’s stern, thirty feet, at 
least measure, out of the water !—the Santissimo Trinidad ! 
more likely than the Nina or Pinda, half-decked barques 
of ninety and a hundred twenty tons, or thereabout. Next 
we find the French Huguenots and the Spanish Catholics, 
the early colonists of Florida, dressed in the full costume 
of no-collared coats with mighty cuffs, immense jack-boots, 
plumed hats and periwigs of George the First or Queen 
Anne! And last we see---oh, most absurd of anti-cli- 
maxes !—Hernando Soto and his chivalric host, who rode 
armed cap-a-pie in Milan steel, 


«“ With the chargers barbed from counter to tail, 
And the riders armed complete in mail,” 


from Florida to Natchez—who made the hammocks and 
the everglades ring to the Norman kettle-drum and trum- 
pet, and introduced the plumes and burgonets, blazoned 
shields and gonfalons, of European knighthood, in that 
most desperate, most romantic of forays, to the solitudes 
of the American forest—we see Hernando Soto, dressed 
and armed just as might have been King William the Third 
when he crossed the Boyne, or fought at Steenkirke. 
Carelessness such as this is culpable--unpardonable, 





And yet our daily press lauds these illustrations as equal to 
the best English and French pictorial histories. Oh, most 
unwise and improvident patriotism! It is not talent, nor 
skill in designing only, nor force of shadowing, nor power 
of grouping, that will constitute the historical painter, 
Research is necessary, labor, attention, study. Without 
these, all the rest is waste of time—useless—nay, harmful, 
and destructive to the rising hopes of the fine arts in 
America. 





The Columbiad, a Poem: By Archibald Tucker Ritchie. 
One volume, duodecimo. New York, John 8S. Taylor § Co. 


On reading the title page of this very handsome volume, 
We suspected that some ambitious young American had 
added to “ the national stock of bad poetry” an imitation 
of the ponderous Epic of Barlow; but the preface imparts 
the gratifying information that Mr. Archibald Tucker 
Ritchie is an Englishman. He tells us that parts of the 
“poem” were written twenty years ago. He should have 
grown too merciful, in so long a time, to inflict such poor 
fustian on the book-buying world. The only idea in the 
work which Mr. Ritchie can call his own, is, that the 
world for a long period revolved around the unillumined 
sun, and not upon its own axis! a theory which he, in bad 
verse, maintains to be the only one by which the dis- 
coveries of geologists can be reconciled with the sacred 
history ! . 


—$—— 


The Neighbors: a Story of Every-Day Life: By Frederica 
Bremer, Translated fromthe Swedish, by Mary Howitt. 
James M. Campbell § Co., Philadelphia, 


No novel has appeared in many years which we can 
more earnestly and cheerfully commend than this. It is 
a story of every-day life, simple and natural in its inci- 
dents and reflections, yet in a remarkable degree interest- 
ing. Its tone is pure and healthful; it teaches the supe- 
riority of moral and intellectual pleasures, and the dignity 
and happiness of a serene and virtuous life. The edition 
of Messrs. Campbell & Co. is very neatly printed, and 
the work is to be followed by ‘‘The House,” ‘“ The 
President’s Daughters,’? and ‘ Nina,’? by the same au- 
thoress, as soon as the English versions of them, by Mary 
Howitt, reach this country. 





Judah's Lion: By Charlotte Elizabeth: One volume, duo- 
decimo. New York, John S, Taylor and M. W. Dodd. 


This is a story of great ability and interest, by the clever- 
est religious writer of her sex now living. The founda- 
tion of the narrative is the convesion of a Hebrew to the 
Christian religion. It abounds with incidents of a most 
touching and striking character, 





The Criminal History of the English Government: From the 
First Massacre of the Irish to the Poisoning of the Chinese : 
Translated from the French of Eugene Regnault, One 
volume, duodecimo. New York, J. 8. Redfield. 


A book for the mob cf gentlemen whose patriotism con- 
sists in hatred of every thing which does not pertain to their 
own country and their own faction. It has much of the 
easy and enthusiastic impudence of the French partisan 
about it. Yet Monsieur Regnault tells a good deal of truth 
of the British government, ever guided by a selfish and 
unscrupulous policy, and more intent on sustaining a power- 
ful aristocracy than on preserving the liberties or advanc- 
ing the interests of the masses. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





View From West Pornt—An Engraving by Dick.— 
West Point—the seat of the United States Military 
Academy—is one of the most delightful places of resort on 
the Hudson, or was so when Cozzens was ‘ mine host,?’ 
a dozen years ago. It is classic ground, too, to the Ameri- 
can—famous in our history for treasons, stratagems, and 
heroic deeds. It has for a long time been much frequented 
by the New Yorkers, in the summer months, when the 
hot sun made an oven of the city, and its shady nooks and 
pleasant terraces—its monuments and “ venerable”? ruins— 
and all the magnificent scenery around—of which some 
idea may »e formed from the accompanying engraving— 
are often, in this period, thronged with pedestrians, reading 
inscriptions, gazing upon the fleets of sloops and steamers 
passing up and down the river, or, perhaps, admiring the 
evolutions of the cadets of the Academy. We cut the 
following spirited lines—new doubtless to our readers— 
from an old newspaper—the New York American for 1828— 
for which they were written by our popular contributor, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, Esq., when he was “ in his teens.” 
We know of few things better in their way than these 


RHYMES ON WEST POINT. 


I ve trod thy mountain paths, thy valleys deep, 
Through mazy thickets, and through tangled heath ; 

I’ve climbed thy piled up rocks, from steep to steep, 
And gazed with rapture on the scene beneath. 


The noble plain that lies embosomed there, 
The jutting headlands in thy mimic bay— 

The stream, impatient of his curbéd career, 
Sweeping through mighty mountains far away, 


His bosom burnished by the setting sun, 
Who, loath to leave his own illumined west, 
Dyes with his hues the wave he shines upon, 
And gilds the clouds which cradle him to rest. 


I love West-Point, and long could fondly dwell 

On scenes which must thro’ life my memory haunt, 
But you, too, reader, have been there as well 

As I, if not—you ’d better take the jaunt. 


You rise at six, and by half after ten 

You’re at the Point—I was when last I went— 
You rest awhile at Cozzens’s, and then 

May stroll toward the upper Monument. 


At two you dine—(you ’ll think it not too soon, 

Being sharp set from your long morning’s ramble)— 
And to Fort Butuan in the afternoon, 

O’er rocks and brushwood up the mountain scramble. 


The view which this majestic height commands 
Repays the trouble of its rough access ; 

For he beholds, who on the rampart stands, 
A scene of grandeur and of loveliness : 


The chain of mountains, sweeping far away— 
The white encampment spread beneath his feet— 
The sloop, slow dropping down the placid bay— 
Her form reflected in iis glassy sheet. 


And where the river’s banks less boldly swell, 
Villas upon some sunny slope are seen ; 

And white huts buried in some wooded dell— 
With chimneys peering through their ieafy screen, 


’T is sweet to watch from hence at close of day, 
While shadows lengthen on the mountain side, 

The sunbeams steal from peak to peak away, 
And white sails gleam along the dusky tide. 


And sweet to woman’s eye, at evening hour, 
The gay parade that animates the plain, 

When martial music lends its kindling power, 
To thrill the bosom with some stirring strain— 


Who, when they to their gleaming ranks repair, 
Delight to gaze upon the bright array 





Of young, good-looking fellows marshaled there 
In pigeon-breasted coats of iron-gray. 


For girls the glare of warlike pomp adore, 

Since, cased in steel, with lance and curtle-axe on, 
Bold Coeur de Lion led his knights to war, 

Down to the days of Major-General Jackson. 


At night, when home returning, it is sweet, 
While stars are twinkling in the fields above ; 

And whispering breezes in the foliage meet, 
To move in such a scene with one we love. 


To feel the spell of woman’s witchery near, 
And while the magic o’er our senses steals, 

Believe the being whom we hold most dear, 
As deeply as ourselves that moment feels. 


The dolphin’s hues are brightest while he dies, 
The rainbow’s glories in their birth decay, 

And love’s bright visions, like our autumn skies, 
Will fade the soonest when they seem most gay. 


In “ true love” now I am an arrant skeptic, 
My heart’s best music is forever hushed ; 

Perhaps because I’m briefless and dyspeptic, 
Perhaps my hopes were once too rudely crushed. 


But to return—to lawyerling too poor, 
Leaving his duns and office to a friend, 

To take the northern or the eastern tour, 
This short excursion I will recommend. 


*T is but two dollars and a day bestowed, 
And far from town, its dust and busy strife, 
You'll find the jaunt a pleasing episode 
In the dull epic of a city life. 





Literary INTELLIGENCE.—Since the publication of our 
last number, Mr. Cooper has given to the press a new 
border story entitled ‘‘ The Hutted Knoll,” which will 
probably be published by Lea & Blanchard in August or 
September. The scene, we believe, is in western New 
York, during the revolution. The work will in some 
respects resemble the author’s celebrated novel, “The 
Pioneers,” in its action and characters. 

Dr. Harris, U. 8. N., author of “The Life and Services 
of Commodore Bainbridge,” is preparing a Memoir of the 
late Commodore Hull. We presume it will soon be ready 
for the press. Dr. Harris was one of the “brave old com- 
modore’s’’ most intimate personal friends, and is doubtless 
in possession of all the necessary materiel for the work, 
which cannot fail to be one of much interest and value. 

Several new volumes of poems are announced, of which 
the most important will be “ Lays of Home, and other 
Poems,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, and “‘ Mount Auburn, 
and other Poems,” by Isaac C. McLellan, Jr., both to be 
published by W. D. Ticknor, of Boston; who has like- 
wise in press a new and much enlarged edition of Mother- 
well’s Poems, and a Collection of Barry Cornwall’s English 
Songs and other short Poems. 

Dr. Stevens, Secretary of the Historical Society of 
Georgia, has just completed an elaborate history of that 
state, which will appear during the summer. Our know- 
ledge of the author leads us tu expect a very judicious and 
able work in this history, which has engaged his attention 
for several years. 

Among the “ serials’? now in course of publication, we 
notice “ The Collected Writings of Cornelius Mathews,” 
to be completed in ten monthly parts, making one large and 
closely printed octavo volume. It will embrace “The 
Motley Book,” “The Career of Puffer Hopkins,” “The 
Politicians, a comedy,” “ Behemoth,” ete. 
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